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bari, ST. ANTHONY’S 
GOLDEN BOOK 


You, with many thousands of others, will be helping to complete 
this National Shrine to be dedicated to 


ST. ANTHONY, THE WONDER-WORKER, 
and as a loving memorial to the late 
VERY REV. FATHER PAUL, S. A. 


Founder of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


ne Enroll Your Name in 
5 


YOU as a contributor will have your name inscribed in the 
Golden Book, which will be placed under the High Altar of the 
completed Shrine, and remain there forever to enrich the donors, 
in life and death, with the merit of the many Masses, prayers and 
pious devotions which will be offered in this temple devoted to the 
worship of God. 

St. Anthony Needs You and Many Others NOW! 
4,712 Friends to give $5 each 197 Friends to give $75 each 
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3 Friends to give $1,000 each 
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Address offerings and inquiries to: 
REV. FATHER ANSELM, S. A. 
St. Anthony's National Shrine 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace 


, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 


Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LamMp.—Isaias ixu, 1. 
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| atin Puumerican Relations 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


means nothing unless we do something about it 

and doing something doesn’t mean much unless 
we do the correct thing. This is especially true in the 
attempts now being made to bring the United States 
and its Latin-American neighbors into a better under- 
standing and a deeper friendship. 

There are many misunderstandings about our present 
efforts to bring about a closer relationship with our 
southern neighbors, just as there are misunderstand- 
ings about the neighbors themselves. The entire rela- 
tionship is so complex that it is difficult to discuss 
one segment of the question without becoming en- 
tangled with all the other intertwining aspects. If we 
can discuss but a few of the incorrect ideas held by 
so many of our fellow citizens, we shall probably be 
doing as well as could be expected. 


[= about brotherhood among races and peoples 


To begin with, there are altogether too many Ameri- 
cans who feel that friendly gestures toward our Latin 
neighbors are nothing more than temporary stop-gaps 


against the encroachment of totalitarianism in the 
Western Hemisphere. These same people feel that 
just as soon as the present emergency is over, our rela- 
tions with Latin-America will revert to the old ante- 
bellum status. This feeling is based upon the convic- 
tion that much of South America is our natural com- 
petitor economically and that we can rarely have a 
common viewpoint due to a wide difference in racial 
cultures. 

The first objection will doubtless prove true should 
we make the fatal mistake of planning our new order 
for the Western Hemisphere entirely upon economic 
lines as we seem to be doing now. While a wiping 
out of economic injustices is vital to any new order 
which presumes any degree of permanency, economic 
readjustments are but a part of the whole. Yet 
economic assistance to our southern friends and a con- 
scientiously worked out plan for more economic 
independence for them in the future may be the most 
easily and quickly understood gestures of friendship, 
for most of our sins against Latin-America have been 
economic. Competing economies and wide religious 
differences have been the main causes of the misunder- 
standings which exist. 

It would be unfair to American intentions to say that 
our present economic agreements with various Latin- 
American republics are due solely to the present 


emergency, although it must be admitted our recent 
gestures have been somewhat more generous than they 
would be if no emergency existed. Early in the 
Roosevelt administration the President announced his 
intention of improving our Latin-American relations. 
That his early overtures were looked upon with con- 
siderable suspicion by those south of the Rio Grande 
was not due to any inherent mistrust in the Latin 
make-up, but could be laid to the unfavorable expe- 
riences Latin-American peoples have suffered at the 
hands of Yankee imperialists. The “Colossus of the 
North,” so hated and feared, was not the product of an 
over-strained imagination but a very real threat to the 
economic, and sometimes the political independence of 
our sister republics. The United States was most 
fortunate at this time in having Cordell Hull for its 
Secretary of State. Hull stood upon no ceremony when 
in conference with representatives of Latin-American 
nations and often surprised them into a state of near 
shock when he called upon them first in a most in- 
formal manner. These democratic gestures were joy- 
fully received by the Latin-Americans, but they could 
not help wondering if this changed attitude wouldn’t 
pass when Roosevelt and Hull passed from the picture. 
Still, being instinctively friendly and being products of 
a culture which calls for tolerance, friendship, and co- 
operation among races, they decided to do their full 
part in what appeared to be a new and sincere attitude 
on the part of the United States. 

The war has increased these gestures considerably 
and generous economic concessions have been made to 
assist those nations which find their trade with Europe 
ruined. But many Americans are just mildly tolerant 
of these concessions and readjustments, feeling sure 
that the end of the war will see North and South Amer- 
ica again bitter commercial rivals. 

There are good reasons for this feeling. The best 
developed areas of South America have the same 
climate and producing capabilities of our own country 
and South American wheat, corn and beef, produced 
very much cheaper than ours, are strongly competing 
items in the world markets. While South Americans 
usually prefer to buy their manufactured articles from 
the United States, they have little to offer in exchange 
except products which drive our domestic agricultural 
products from the markets by their cheapness. There- 
fore, since South America finds easier markets among 
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Europe’s manufacturing countries, it is forced to accept 
European manufactures in exchange, whether it wants 
to or not. 

Any plans for economic solidarity for the Western 
Hemisphere present many perplexing problems, but 
there aren’t any which can’t be solved by a definite 
planning which takes all 
component parts into just 
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Americas has doubtless surprised both continents. 
Radio programs featuring Latin American musical pro- 
grams have caused millions of Americans to open 
their eyes widely in surprise. They have heard the 
sweetest of melodies instead of the beating of tom- 
toms which many probably expected. It is unfortunate 

that radio can not transmit 

more of the cultural attain- 





and fair consideration. 
True, there will have to be 
much give and take, and 
more than mere economic 
considerations must enter 
any new commercial and 
industrial programs de- 
vised. 

But even if economic 
problems are successfully 
ironed out, we still can 
never understand each 
other, many Americans 
argue. Most of this feeling 
is based upon a_ false 
understanding of  Latin- 
American peoples. It has 
long been an American 
tendency to look upon our 
southern neighbors as 
comic opera republics in 
which gaudily and ridicu- 
lously dressed Generals 


Only the 





Chis is GC America 


This is America, these quiet hills 
So still and green beneath the summer sun, 
Where not one clod by violence is upturned, 


Nor one tree riven by a distant gun. 


This is America, these wide, rich fields, 
Golden with grain and hazy in the heat; 
farmer's hand shall mow them down, 


Nor find one body lying in the wheat. 


This is America, these sandy shores 

Whence every day the fishers sail again, 

Nor scan the skies for threat of sudden death, 
And fear no enemy save wind and rain. 


This is America—O happy land, 

Upon whose hills and plains God’s peace is shed, 
God keep thee still the same, a heaven where, 
Except in love, no alien foot shall tread. 


ments of Latin America, 
for all too few Americans 
realize the high achieve- 
ments of some of our neigh- 
bors in art, sculpture, paint- 
ing and literature. All of 
the various steps now being 
taken to establish a better 
understanding, including 
the interchanging of what 
amounts to industrial schol- 
arships, will do much to 
lower the barriers which 
now exist. But much igno- 
rance and bigotry must go 
before these efforts will at- 
tain their desired end. 
This end will not be 
achieved all at once, but 
will take years before a 
feeling of real brotherhood 
exists. It must be admitted 
that inter-American friend- 


—Anon. 








with impossible mustachios 

make equally impossible 

speeches continuously. This impression is mostly due 
to that run of popular fiction which flourished a couple 
of decades ago and which, considered solely as fiction, 
were masterful examples, rarely having the slightest 
connection with anything factual. The American pub- 
lic, its eyes turned constantly toward Europe in almost 
all serious matters, relaxed by reading these engaging 
stories and so absorbed a totally incorrect picture of 
everything south of us. 


Perhaps the new Pan-American Highway, stretching 
from Alaska through Central and South America, will, 
when completed, permit the people of the United States 
to become better acquainted with Latin America. The 
beautiful, modern and scientifically planned cities of 
some South American republics may open the eyes of 
American travelers and convince them that Latin 
America is more than a collection of grass huts. On 
the other hand, trips north of the Rio Grande will help 
disillusion many Latin Americans about us. As they 
tour through small villages and farming regions and 
meet the inhabitants, they will find them totally unlike 
the mental pictures they had previously carried of all 
Americans being replicas of Buffalo Bill or Jesse 
James. 


The increasing interchange of culture between the 


ship will come much easier 

for the others than for most 
of the children of Uncle Sam. The culture of Latin 
Americans is almost entirely Catholic and, as Catholics, 
Latin Americans have been trained for centuries in the 
doctrines of the brotherhood of man. They look upon 
this brotherhood as a prime requirement of life and 
inter-continental solidarity will not be the least foreign 
to the teachings they have always received. America 
has much of this lesson yet to learn, for while it 
preaches racial equality and is noted for its fine pro- 
nouncements along that line, racial inequalities within 
the national borders prove that racial equality to most 
Americans is a doctrine to be applied to everyone 
except themselves. 


A great deal of Latin America’s mistrust of the 
United States comes from religious reasons. Although 
Yankee imperialism has long been a threat to Central 
and South Americans, they also look upon the United 
States as a huge Protestant power which, after it had 
exploited the economic riches of their lands, would 
proceed to destroy their Catholic civilization. This 
threat against their religion rankles deeply in their 
hearts, for Latin America is intensely proud of its 
Catholic culture and traditions, which were centuries 
old long before being brought to the New World. All 
that they asked of the world was the right to pursue 
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their own cultural attainments and to perfect their 
Catholic civilization; but the frequent appearances of 
United States cruisers and marines often caused them 
to wonder just how long their cultural independence 
might be permitted to last—if, indeed, they didn’t lose 
their political independence as well. 

The world now realizes more clearly than ever be- 
fore that a new order must be brought into being before 
the widespread unrest and misery can be permanently 
wiped out. All the American republics and Canada 
are working industriously on a new order for the 
Americas, a new order which will satisfy the require- 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. So far, much pro- 
gress has been made along lines of economic readjust- 
ments and it is to be hoped that this progress will con- 
tinue. But a victory over economic evils will be a 
hollow one unless it is made but a part of a greater 
victory. This greater victory must be, as Pope Pius 
XII has said, “in the sphere of religious belief and 
moral convictions.” 

A new order which is not based upon the true 
brotherhood of man through the fatherhood of God 
cannot endure long, for soon those inequalities and in- 
justices which are the world-old causes of strife and 
bloodshed will reappear. The Golden Rule was meant 
to apply to dealings between races and nations as well 
as to dealings between individuals. This may sound 
trite to many, for the unity of the human race has long 
been a Catholic dogma, but it must not be forgotten 
that millions of people are mere beginners in the 
doctrine of human rights, justice and equality. To put 
these doctrines into everyday use, one must have far 
more than a casual working knowledge of the Divine 
and natural laws which govern all human relationships. 

There are millions of well meaning Americans who 
want our proposed new order in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be more than a planned economic agreement. 
They want to feel much closer spiritually to our sister 
republics but feel inadequate to the task because of 
the difference in cultures. However, these sincere 
folks need not pore over Latin American history and 
literature, nor do they need to learn Portuguese and 
Spanish to understand the reactions of our southern 
friends. Catholic culture is the same the world over 
and produces the same reactions, no matter in what 
language the reactions are expressed. If such people 
teally desire to know how the Latin Americans will 
react to basic situations, they can get a first hand 
knowledge in their own language from a study of 
Catholic culture in the United States. The teachings, 
aims, and aspirations of local Catholic culture will be 
identical with those thousands of miles to the north. 
The spiritual and moral reactions of Central and South 
America can be more easily understood when one is 
familiar with the reactions—and their causes—of his 
Catholic neighbor here at home. The teachings of the 
Catholic Church form a world wide medium through 
which people of all races can understand one another. 
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Sha | We rie the Sboviets? 


N the welter of opinion voiced by press and public 

on the Eight Point Program enunciated in the joint 

declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill following their secret conference at 
ea, there was immediate and almost universal recog- 
nition of the fact that, nowhere in this now historic 
jocument, was mention made of religious freedom as 
ne of the fundamentals of a just and lasting World 
peace. The declaration reads: 

IRST, their cc 

rial or other 

SECOND, 


untrics seek ivvrandizement 


they desire t ee no territ 


orial changes that 


iceord with th 


expressed 


wishes of the 
] oncerned: 


THIRD, they resp righ all peoples to choose 


wovernment mnder Wi 1 they Wil and 


overeign rights and self-government re- 
red to hose who have been forcibly 


rH, tl 


obligations, to turther the 


deprived of them 


Ip 
FOUR 


will endeavor, with due their 


respe ct for 
enjoyment by all states, 
small, victor or 
+1 


vanquished, of access, on equal 


e trade and to the 
their 


Sire to 


raw materials of the world 


needed for economic prosperity ; 


bring about the fullest collabora 


tween all nations in the economic field with the object 


ng, tor all, improved labor standards, economic 


ifjustments, and social rity ; 


SINTH, after the final d 


re tO see 


struction of the 


peace 


ans of dwelling in satety 


Nazi tyranny, 
will afford to 
within their own 


that all the 


established a which 


ns the me 


and which Wl afford assurance 
all the lands live o tl lives in freedom from 


ir and want 
SEVENTH such a veace Should enable all men to 
" the high seas and 

EIGHTH, they believe that 
well 


ment of the use of torce Since no 


verse 


vceans without hindrance; 


ill of the nations of the world, 


tor realistic as as spiritual reasous, must come to the 


wbandor future peace 


in be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue 


to be employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 


: hol ' 
iwuression outside of their frontiers, they beheve, penaing 


e establishment of a wider and system of 


that the 


permanent 


eneral security, disarmament of such nations 1s 


ssential They will likewise aid and encourage all other 


racticable measures which will lighten for peace-loving 


ples the crushing burden of armaments. 


A justifiable inference for this grave omission call- 
ing for the freedom of religion is, perhaps, to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that it would be a tacit admis- 
sion on the part of the leaders of the United States 
and British governments that by its inclusion it would 
serve to remind their peoples, and the world generally, 


that Soviet Russia, the new ally of the democracies, 
is the avowed and bitter enemy of every Christian 
ideal and has been for a score of years the bloodiest 
tyranny in all history—destroying every semblance of 
human rights and human liberty—and a cynical 
violator of every covenant of honor. 

The swelling chorus of criticism from all sides on 
the failure of President Roosevelt and Churchill to 
maintain as a principle of their peace aims, that free- 
dom of religion so greatly cherished by Christian 
peoples, but instead, resorted to a policy of expediency 
as a sop to the Russian Soviets because of the present 
alignment on the European war front, drew from the 
President in his brief message to Congress on his 
Eight Point Program, the statement that: “It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to point out that the 
declaration of principles includes of necessity the world 
need for freedom of religion and freedom of informa- 
tion.” 

We doubt if Americans, Catholic Americans espe- 
cially, will find any satisfying assurance in a mere 
assumption that the Roosevelt-Churchill program 
includes of necessity that freedom of religion which 
all Christian people envision. Instead, they see in this 
ominous omission from the program of the principals 
a sad failure to realize a truth proclaimed by the Popes 
and emphasized by Pius XI almost on the eve of his 
death: “Neither peace treaties, nor the most solemn 
pacts, nor international meetings or conferences, nor 
even the noblest and most disinterested efforts of any 
statesman will be enough, unless in the first place are 
recognized the rights of natural and Divine law.” 

Partial consolation, however, may be found in the fact 
that in certain aspects of the Roosevelt-Churchill de- 
claration there is a similarity to some of the ten 
requirements necessary for a just and honorable peace 
which were outlined by the present Pontiff a few 
months ago. 

We now turn to consider the implications embodied 
in the program to which President Roosevelt has com- 
mitted our country. We are not at war with any nation, 
and a vast majority of our people are against involve- 
ment, though we have been lavish in the financial and 
material help we have given to Britain despite the 
need for the upbuilding of our own defenses. Since 
Russia has become the ally of Britain against Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, an intensive agitation is 
now under way to give, or lend-lease, as you will, 
every possible assistance to the Communist govern- 
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ment which, under Stalin, has for years pursued a 
policy of such murderous brutality that the world has 
been appalled. It has caused endless strife in other 
lands in its efforts to propagate its Communistic and 
paganistic doctrines. The Catholic people of America 
will do well therefore, to remember these warning 
words of Pope Pius XI 
on Atheistic Commu- 
nism: 

“Where Communism 
has been able to assert 
its power it has striven 
by every possible 
means, as its cham- 
pions openly boast, to 
destroy Christian civi- 
lization and the Chris- 
tian religion by banish- 
ing every remembrance 
of them from the hearts 
of men, especially of 
the young. Bishops and 
priests were exiled, 
condemned to forced 
labor, shot and done to 
death in inhuman fash- 
ion; laymen suspected 
of defending their reli- 
gion were vexed, per- 
secuted, dragged off to 
trial and thrown into 
prison.” 

“Communism is in- 
trinsically wrong, and 
no one who would save 
Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it 
in any undertaking 
whatsoever.” (Italics 
ours, Ed.) 

The Catholic Press 
of the United States, with one or two exceptions, is 
unanimous in opposition to our country extending aid 
to Soviet Russia. We append herewith a number of 
excerpts : 

“Today,” says the Sunday Visitor of Huntington, 
Indiana, “Beelzebub is fighting Beelzebub, and we 
should be on neither side... . 

“With the United States officially committed to the 
assistance of Russia in its war with Germany, we can 
look for an intensification and spread of Communist 
propaganda. Indeed, there is already evident an inten- 
tion on the part of many, even in high places, who have 
no sympathy for Communism, to cover up, at least for 
the time being, its anti-religious and anti-democratic 
tenets. 

“But that cannot be done successfully. A good end 
never justifies a bad means. And we cannot in con- 


Should the United States have any part in helping to perpetuate 
the blood-stained tyranny of Soviet Russia as symbolized in 
this picture? 
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science contribute to the defense or spread of atheistic 
Communism any place in the world.” 

In Baltimore the Catholic Review declares that: “We 
have pursued a chameleon-like selfish policy. We were 
for Russia when Russia was warring against God. We 
turned against Russia when we found Russia had allied 
herself with the Nazi 
foes of God. And now 
that Russia has turned 
to fighting the Nazis, 
most Americans are 
hoping the Reds will 
win. 

“Hitler and Stalin 
both are foes of God, 
both persecutors of 
Christianity. Now they 
are fighting against 
each other. There is at 
least one hopeful sign 
about the _ situation. 
When tyrants fall out 
both will punish each 
other. Christianity and 
Freedom can never be 
destroyed. 

“Have we changed 
our views in respect to 
Russia, through a sense 
of honor? 

“No. 

“Not honor 
expediency has 
our compass.” 

Many similar expres- 
sions of editorial opin- 
ion could be quoted to 
show that the align- 
ment of our country in 
any way with the 
Soviet minions of 
Satan is abhorrent to Catholic feeling and sentiment, 
but we conclude by making as our own these words 
from The Evangelist of Albany New York: 


— but 
been 


“No Christian who appreciates what Russia really 
is, can have any enthusiasm for President Roosevelt’s 
decision to make us a part of the Soviets’ war. In 
fact, giving aid for the defense and preservation of 
this Communistic State might well appeal to many 
Christians as valid grounds for becoming conscientious 
objectors. 


“Russia’s avowed aim is to destroy Christianity and 
to kill off all forms of belief in God. Where is the 
sense or justification for American Christians to give 
or lend their money, the product of their machines and 
the labor of their men to sharpen the Red sword for 
their own kill?” 





Catholic Opinion on the W ar 


By NORMAN McKENNA 


fairly definite opinion on the war—one is an 
isolationist, another is an interventionist; a third 
favors all aid to Britain, provided we keep out; a 
fourth thinks we should on no account aid the Soviets. 
With various modifications and qualifications, we like 
to speak our minds, and argue the issues with others. 
This article won’t attempt to argue you into one or 
another of the various camps of opinion on the war. 
But it will try to point out the necessity for a better 
knowledge of what the best scholars of the Church 
have said on the waging of war and the making of 
peace. 


B: this time, every one of us has formulated a 


[hat you hold an opinion on the war, and like to dis- 
uss it, is to be expected of any intelligent American; 
for Catholics, though, a further consideration is in 
order. It may be expressed this way: In your opin- 


ions on the war, how Catholic are you in your think- 


ing’ Do you know the conditions for a just war set 
down by Catholic theologians, and if so, have you 
measured the claims of the belligerents against those 
conditions? Do you know that Catholic theologians 
have discussed at great length the moral law governing 
the use of force? Have you these Catholic strictures 
in mind when you criticize the methods employed by 
one or another warring power? Do you think that the 
proclaimed objectives of the warring nations are ob- 
jectives which will bring a peace in accord with the 
Catholic tradition of the law of nations? 

It is true that the teaching Church has made no 
pronouncement on the present conflict, and so no one 
can point to any Papal statement in support of an argu- 
ment that all Catholics must take a particular stand. 
But it is also true that the teaching Church has set 
down certain principles which should guide all men in 
the conduct of international relations, in the conduct 
of war and the conclusion of peace. There are Papal 
statements in which the pontiffs of modern times have 
inveighed against the waging of war, in particular, the 
extensively destructive modern war. There are Papal 
statements warning of the evils of armament races, of 
the evils of universal conscription, of the evils of 
nationalism—against, in fact, practically all the con- 
tributory causes of modern wars. 

Looking at the spreading conflict in Europe and 
Asia, the Catholic who has read what was written on 
modern war by Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius XI and the 


present Sovereign Pontiff can truthfully say, ‘Well, 
they told you so.” 

The causes of war, its conduct, and the conditions 
of peace treaties can all be examined in the light of 
Catholic teachings. There is no gap in Catholic teach- 
ing, as some think, on the troublesome matter of war 
and peace. Rather tiresomely critics of the Church 
deplore that the Church has never lifted a finger 
against Mars. Or, in a variation of that charge, the 
critics point out that the nineteen hundred years of 
Christianity have been nineteen hundred years of war- 
fare. The argument ignores the fact that the last nine- 
teen hundred years have been centuries not only of 
Christianity, but of human nature, with all its burden 
of original sin. Further, that the nineteen centuries of 
Christianity embrace a very varied and at times very 
difficult career for the Church, starting with its begin- 
ning years, when it obviously could be of little influ- 
ence, and running through the struggle against bar- 
barism, paganism, persecution, schisms, and finally in 
our time, that deceptive enemy, secularism. 

But we can’t answer such charges against the Church 
unless we have already informed ourselves of the 
Church's position. It would seem sometimes that for 
every ten of us who know the faults of the Crusades 
and Crusaders, there is only one who knows what the 
Church has done in the cause of peace. 

Did you know that the Holy See has averted more 
than one major conflict? As late as 1885, when modern 
Europe was settling into the World War alignment of 
powers, Germany’s Iron Chancellor, Bismarck, willingly 
accepted the arbitration of Pope Leo XIII in a dispute 
with Spain over the Caroline Islands. Without some 
knowledge of the Holy See’s constant quest for peace, 
we would not know that the arbitration was arranged 
after appeal by both Germany and Spain. This 
solicitation of Papal arbitration was the last; in the 
World War, as in the present conflict, no attempt was 
made to use the good offices of the impartial Vicar of 
Christ on earth. 

Catholics should know more of the pacific action of 
the Popes. A brief survey of such action is supplied 
in a pamphlet published by the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, under the title, A Papal Peace 
Mosaic. 

What opinion have you formed on the killing of non- 
combatants in war; the bombardment of cities; the use 
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of poison gas? What arguments from Catholic sources 
can you quote in support of your own position? Rev. 
John K. Ryan raised those questions and proposed 
answers, derived by him from a study of St. Thomas 
and other theologians, in a book called Modern War 
and Basic Ethics. 

If critics of the Church give you a feeling that the 
Church hasn’t always done what it could to stop war, 
or that the clergy have been too handy with blessings 
when the flags were unfurled and the drums beat—you 
might well read The Church and War, by Franciscus 
Stratman, O.P. Also, The Clergy and War, by a Ger- 
man priest. And by all means you should look into 
that monumental study of the entire war and peace 
question, John Eppstein’s Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations. 

The latter book will also clear up your doubts on 
the matter of conscientious objection. A great deal has 
been said on this question, and not all that has been 
said jibes with Catholic teaching. If you feel that you 
are a conscientious objector, or sympathize with ob- 
jectors, you should understand just why you object; 
what reason you can offer for your position. The ques- 
tion deserves investigation, since there are a number 
of Catholic conscientious objectors now in American 
camps, year as forest conservationists be- 
cause they refuse to do military service for reasons of 
conscience. 


serving a 


If you think there is justice in the cause of one of 
the belligerents, but doubt the morality of the means 
being employed in pursuit of victory, take the time to 
read Maritain’s essay on pure means in his book Free- 
dom and the Modern World. 

Perhaps you look beyond the flames and destruction 
and wonder about the possibility of a just peace emerg- 
ing; just as bad a 
tion of international ethics as some of 
the war has been. J. B. 
Catholic Conception of which is 
pertinent. The question is covered in two other books, 
both by Rev. S. J. Brown, S.J., Ethical Basis of Inter- 
national Law and trom a 
Catholic Standpoint. 


possibly the peace would be viola- 
the conduct of 
book entitled 
International Lan 


Scott has 


International Relations 

Other books, which cover one or another of the many 
aspects of war are Don Luigi Sturzo’s International 
Community and the Rights of War; A Primer of Peace, 
by Rev. Charles Plater, S.J.; and Must War Come: by 
John Eppstein. 

The authorities cited by the writers mentioned will 
be found listed in Eppstein’s big book, Catholic Tradi- 
tion of the Law of Nations, in which Eppstein gives 
original sources and their location, with chapter and 
Besides this source of information, the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, in its Papal Peace 
Mosaic, Peace Efforts of Benedict XV, and other 
pamphlets, offers the original and complete Papal 
statements made at various times. There are many 


verse. 
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other books or pamphlets containing the Papal state- 
ments, or articles discussing some aspect of war and 
peace questions in the light of Catholic teaching. A 
list of these would be too extensive for inclusion here 


Similarly, one could make up an extensive biblio- 
graphy of articles written in Catholic magazines on 
all the questions raised by the European situation, 
before and during the war. Opinions of exiled 
European Catholics will be found here and there in 
Catholic magazines published here. English Catholics 
have expressed themselves frankly in their several fine 
periodicals, and it may be surprising and well worth 
the while of American Catholics to see how well their 
English co-religionists are striving to carry on the work 
of the Church amid all the disorganization and destruc- 
tion of war. 


American Catholics should keep in mind the grave 
problems facing the Church in a nation at war: the 
mobilization of millions of men, including Catholics, 
with its consequent dislocation of family life, and 
separation from the normal routine of parochial practice 
of the faith; the movement of evacuated children into 
areas where there may be no priests, or no Catholic 
schools; the general tenseness which often presages a 
Whenever a nation takes up arms, the 
apostolic work of the Church is adversely affected, 
even though zealous Catholics, clerical and lay, will 
make the most of every opportunity to carry the faith 
into camp and onto the very battlefield. It is notable 
that the Jocistes of France were commended for their 
apostolic endeavors among French troops in the early 
days of the war. 


moral letdown. 


Our thoughts about the should then not be 
limited to speculation as to its outcome, or spectator 
t t 
theologizing about the morality of its conduct, but 
should also bear fruit in the practical form of prayers 
for the Church in Europe and Asia. Our charity for 
t P 
our co-religionists, and all viciims of war can most 


War 


effectively be exercised through the corporate prayers 
of the liturgy. And, while we are contributing our 
own prayer to the prayer of the whole Church, we will 
be learning quite a bit about the Church’s mind on 
peace for the family of nations. 

We may well weigh the value of discussions of the 
war—if sions express merely personal opin- 
their is very questionable; if, on the 
other hand, cussions are backed by the findings 
of pontiffs, th lans I 


hen 
something will be 


ions, 


and scholars of repute, t 
learned from them. 


+4 } 
think that 


All of us 


the opinions we hold can 
from Catholic authorities. 
be surprised to learn that we have 
opinions for which we can find no Catho- 
lic authority; others will be pleased to discover that 
the conclusions they reached in their own way are the 
conclusions of the best minds of the Church. 


be backed by arguments 
Some of us may 
t ee 
en holding 





EW blood is the life of every 
N organization. When John 

Henry Newman became a 
Catholic over fourteen hundred 
lergymen of the Church of Eng- 
followed his example in a 
short time. He has _ been 
recognized by Protestants as well 
as Catholics as the greatest spirit- 
ual force of the nineteenth century. 
While we recognize the Catholic 
Church as an organism rather than 
in organization, yet it seems to us 
that our commission 


} j 
and 


very 


Saviour’s 


makes the principal duty of the 
Church to be that of seeking con- 


Notwithstanding that, 
percentage of converts is exceed- 
ingly small. 


verts. our 


During the past fifty years we 
have hoped for the conversion of 
our separated brethren, but it is 
difficult to make the appeal to non- 
Catholics today. Thirty or forty 
years ago an inquirer could give the 
ground of whatever faith he had. 
Now they recognize no difference 
between the denominations. Most 
of them are lapsed denomination- 
alists. Twenty-five years ago the 
Catholic Church had much earnest 
and sincere support in her fight 
against divorce. Today she stands 
alone in her defense of the unity of 
the family and the sacredness of 
marriage. The so-called orthodox 
amongst the denominations are our 
severest opponents. The rest are 
carried away by “modern thought” 
and appear impervious to truth. 

Yet in these United States there 
are hundreds of thousands of good 
people. Our Rotarys, Kiwanis, Pro- 
gressive, Lions and other luncheon 
clubs are composed of such people, 
immersed in “altruistic” ideals, who 
are finding in their activities an 


Converts 


By SAM ATKINSON 





Editor’s Note: We feel 


this article by Dr. Atkinson, a re- 


that 


cent convert, and author of a very 
book, “My Catholic 
(Devin - Adair Co.), 
found 


interesting 
Neighbors” 
will be 


most informative 


and inspiring. We are privileged 
to republish it from The Epistle, 
the 


quarterly the 


St. Paul 


publication of 
Guild, an organization 
devoted to assisting converts from 


the non-Catholic ministry. 











inexpressible something which 
satisfies them for that ‘aching 
void” which the failure of a posi- 
tive Christianity has left in their 
hearts. 

An examination of this innate, or 
natural goodness must be taken 
into account. That it does exist in 
very large measure must. be 
admitted, and to trace its origin 
should prove helpful. Our news- 
papers are filled with stories of 
murder and divorce, which are given 
prominence. Seldom do we see 
more than a passing reference to a 
golden wedding anniversary. Why? 
The latter are far more numerous 
than the former. Because they are 
numerous, and because they are 
what is expected from the marriage 
tie, they are not news, but com- 
monplace. A good man lives with 
one wife, raises a famiiy, proves 
himself to be a faithful husband 
and father. That is expected of 
him, it is what every husband and 
father should be, and, it is lived up 
to by the majority of husbands and 


fathers. 


But, should the man who is 


known as a good husband and 
father seize his wife by the hair 
and drag her into the street, this is 
news. Twenty-five years of regular 
life merits no attention. Five 
minutes of a public fight receives 
widespread publicity. That, in 
itself, is a recognition that the vast 
majority of our people are good 
people. We should seek the source 
of that natural goodness and con- 
nect the present need for spiritual- 
ity with its source. 

Four hundred years ago all our 
ancestors were Catholic. They left 
their impress upon succeeding gen- 
There is a chord some- 
where which we can strike to con- 
nect the Catholic spirit of that 
ancestry with the Catholic spirit 
which exists in those people who 
apparently have little or no religion, 
yet resent a lie, an unjust law, a 
cruel deed, or an immoral act. It is 
born in these people, handed down 
through the mothers of men, and the 
source of it is the Catholic Church. 

Look over the roster of the 
Methodist ministers of America. 
You are amazed at the number of 
Kellys, Murphys, Sullivans, 
O’Briens and Ryans and Reillys 
included in that list. What they 
were once you cannot doubt, for the 
Methodist Church is only about two 
hundred years old. John Wesley, 
the founder, lived and died a clergy- 
man in the service of the Church 
of England. 


erations. 


Driving from Kingston to Peter- 
boro, in Ontario, Canada, you will 
observe a lone monument when you 
have covered half the trip. To the 
eternal disgrace of the Canadian 
citizens that monument is neglected 
and you have to wade through tall 
reeds to discover whose monument 
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it is. The record shows that it has 
been erected by a friend in memory 
of an Irish schoolmaster, John 
Scriven, who was brought from Ire- 
land many years ago to teach in a 
country schoolhouse on this site. 
After a happy married life covering 
half a century he lost his wife. The 
lonesomeness which took posses- 
sion of him was terrible. The world 
had nothing left to offer. His grief 
was pitiable. No human friend- 
ship could take the place of the 
love he had lost. He sought a friend 
who did understand and who could 
furnish the consolation he needed. 
He gained the courage to wait 
quietly ‘“‘until the day break and 
the shadows flee away.” As he 
found comfort by dependence upon 
the Divine Friend he wrote a poem 
in the form of a hymn. That hymn 
has become famous in every clime 
and tongue. Here are the words: 


“What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear; 

What a privilege to carry 
Everything, to Him, in prayer. 


Oh! What peace we ofttimes forfeit, 
Oh! What needless pain we bear; 

All because we do not carry 
Everything, to God, in prayer.” 


There is much more to the hymn. 
Simple, terse, appealing. I stood 
by that monument and recalled the 
days when I used to sing it in the 
Sunday school of my father’s 
church as a boy. I recalled memo- 
ries of the influence of that hymn 
and knelt by the side of that monu- 
ment and prayed for the repose of 
the soul of the old Irish school- 
master. 

The old man was a Presbyterian 
but he wrote a Catholic hymn. It 
breathes of the teaching of the 
Church throughout the centuries. 
When it was written his family had 
been Protestant for about three 
hundred years. Am I wrong, how- 
ever, in assuming that there had 
been carried through his ancestors 
an innate sense of Catholicism? 
Does not the hymn reveal it? Is 
there not something very gentle and 
tender in the spirit of it which 


makes the bigotry of the Belfast 
he came from sink into insignific- 
ance? 


Yes! The origin of this natural 
goodness has been handed down 
through the generations who have 
lived during the past four hundred 
years, in spite of religious incrimi- 
nations, not withstanding the dis- 
cussions of Calvinism and Armen- 
ianism, Free Will and Predestina- 
tion, and all the rest which have 
torn denominations asunder and 
multiplied their number to an 
alarming degree. 


Does not the Presbyterian recite 
the twelve points of the creed as 
meticulously as the most devout 
Catholic, and was not the creed 
taught him at his mother’s knee, 
very often by a mother and grand- 
mother who could neither read nor 
write. That spirit is quickly pass- 
ing. 

How can we Catholics take ad- 
vantage of this natural goodness to 
show these people who are without 
an anchor the origin of those things 
that are right, and just, and true? 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
people in this country who believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Divine Son 
of God. Yet they seldom go to 
church. Why? 

The answer is very simple and is 
gleaned from many a quiet talk 
about the “deeper things of life’ 
with friends of the years gone by. 
I asked a friend the other day if she 
was still attending the old church in 
which her mother was a faithful 
worker for over forty years. “No,” 
her answer was, “I’m sorry to say 
I don’t attend very regular. I send 
the children to Sunday school, but,” 
very apologetically, “it doesn’t seem 
like the same church since the old 
pastor died. He preached the old 
gospel. He spoke of the saving 
and healing power of Jesus. He 
made the death upon the cross a 
real sacrifice for our sins. This 
man never mentions those things. 
It’s more like attending a lecture 
than a church service. He doesn’t 
get us on one side and ask us ques- 
tions about our souls. It isn’t like 








We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the 
circulation of THE LAMP. It 
can be done easily if each present 
subscriber will cooperate by asking 
one or mere friends to subscribe. 
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Our Lady's Hostel 
at Graymoor 


The most ideal place for ladies 
to spend a week-end holiday or a 
regular vacation in a_ religious 
atmosphere, amid a beautiful and 
healthful environment, is Our 
Lady’s Hostel, conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. 


It is a spiritual treat te be at 
Graymoor for Sunday Mass and 
other religious services which are 
observed with great reverence and 
devotion. Guests at the Hostel are 
always deeply edified. 


The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Cen- 
tral lines. Ten minutes by taxi 
bring the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the Atonement, 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 




















the same church it was when 
mother was alive, and mother would 
not be happy if she had lived and 
was attending it today.” 

And as she talked I thought of 
the fullness of the gospel. What 
| joy, what completeness I had 
| found in the Catholic Church. What 
assurance, what comfort, what guid- 
ance, what the Christ now means to 
me. How I can speak to Him as a 
friend with friend as I kneel be- 
fore His Eucharistic Presence. 
That woman, a good mother, a lov- 
ing wife, longing for the touch of a 
Divine Hand. What a pitiable 
thing that we have everything she 
needs in the Catholic Church. Yet 
it will be months and years before 
she can be led into the light be- 
cause of the false traditions which 
have arisen since the Reformation. 





Perhaps if we considered in a 

| simple manner what these people 
will miss the most when they do 

become Catholics, it might help us. 

4 The first difficulty is not the Latin 
i services because all Protestants 
] have been moving steadily toward a 
/ more liturgical form of service. 
/ The Methodists in England have all 
amalgamated and now use the 
| morning service of the Church of 
England Prayer- Book at their 
matins. They have a robed min- 
istry and a surpliced choir. Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists have been doing this for 
some time. Form, ritual and cere- 
mony are on the increase. If the 
dramatization of the issue was the 
only thing which appealed, most 
Anglo-Catholics would have no 
need to join the Catholic Church, 
for, in many cases, they are greater 
seremonialists and far out-ritualize 
Converts from the denominations 
miss the use of what has been to 
them a great source of spirituality, 
the singing of hymns, in which the 
entire congregation can join. It is 
a hopeful sign that the favorite 
hymns in every Protestant hymnal 
are either the Latin hymns trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. M. Neale, (a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land who had difficulties for four- 
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teen years because of his High 
Church tendencies), or hymns writ- 
ten by Catholic priests, Sisters and 
the laity. 


If in our processionals we could 
sing ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers” to the 
original tune, and some other hymns 
of Father Faber’s such as “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul,” “There’s a Wide- 
ness in God’s Mercy, Like the 
Wideness of the Sea,” with his eve- 
ning hymn at Benediction, “O 
Saviour, Bless Us Ere We Go,” it 
would give the visitor a chance to 
lift up his voice in praise and adora- 
tion, amid surroundings calculated 
to make one feel that this is holy 
ground. Think of the wealth of 
Catholic hymns used in Protestant 
hymnals and yet not taken advan- 
tage of by Catholics. 

How few of our non-Catholic 
neighbors know that “Jesus, the 
Very Thought of Thee” was written 
prior to the year 1153, by Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and that the 
Gloria, Laus et Honor, “All 
Glory, Laud and Honor,” one of 
their favorites, was written by 
Theodulphus, Bishop of Orleans, 
who died in the year 821. How 
often Protestants sing “Art Thou 
Weary, Art Thou Languid” without 
the knowledge that it was written 
by St. Stephen, one of the monks 
of Mar Saba, whose monastery 
overlooks the valley of the Kedron, 
in Palestine, in the eighth century. 
It is a far cry from the time of the 
writing of that hymn to Newman’s 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” 

The upbuilding of the great 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, the 
home of the Paulist Fathers at 59th 
Street and Columbus Avenue in 
New York City, may be credited to 
one circumstance. In the days 
when the old church was standing, 
the Paulists had a convert, the 
Reverend Father Alfred Young. He 
had formerly been an Episcopalian 
clergyman. At the time of his con- 
version he had already compiled a 
hymn-book for use by the Episco- 
palians. He was a competent and 
able hymnologist who knew the 
origin of every hymn. He intro- 
duced the singing of hymns at the 
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Church of St. Paul the Apostle. 
The effect of this was startling. 
People came from all parts of the 
city and the adjoining country. The 
common remark was that, because 
of the opportunity to join in the 
singing it ‘made you feel so much 
at home.” I am sure that I am 
guilty of no over-statement when I 
say that Father Young, long since 
forgotten by vast numbers of the 
friends of the Paulists, had a great 
deal to do with the establishing of 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 
as a spiritual home for thousands 
of souls who have since found 
peace there. 

It is not the writer’s intention as 
a convert to tell anyone what should 
be done to make us all better 
“fishers of men.” It is the writer’s 
concern that provocative thought 
should be aroused because “the 
fields are white unto harvest.” 
Great crowds are searching for the 
truth and searching in vain. If 
you could visit the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York any Sun- 
day morning you would find a 
crowded auditorium to hear Emmett 
Fox, a metaphysician. A week 
ago I visited Steinway Hall, which 
seats about two hundred and fifty 
people. There another metaphy- 
sician was holding a class. The 
hall was crowded. Everybody in 
that hall was taking a course of 
lectures and paying one dollar ad- 
mission per night throughout the 
course. They are hungry for some- 
thing, they know not what. There 
are hundreds of such lectureships 
established throughout this country. 


Is not this an indication that a 
vast army of people are seeking the 
truth? They are honest in their 
aims and purposes. They want to 
make the most of themselves and 
of life. There is some truth in all 
these movements, but the pitiable 
thing is that, like Pontius Pilate, 
they ask “What is truth?” and fail 
to recognize the TRUTH standing 
before them. For the Catholic 
Church is the repository of all truth. 
All that they hunger for they can 
have. What are we going to do to 
lead them into the fullness of truth? 











ON. John D. Kearney, noted Canadian lawyer 

of Montreal who has long been active in Catho- 

lic social and charitable affairs, has been ap- 
pointed to represent Canada in Eire as High Com- 
missioner. Mr. Kearney succeeds the late John H. 
Kelly who died in Dublin last March. 


ed K : * 


Forthright recognition of the need of religious train- 
ing for the youth of the nation is given in a recent 
announcement by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce of a plan to focus educational effort more 
directly on current problems. A committee set up by 
the Chamber to cooperate in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of local groups to carry out the program 
emphasizes the need of promoting a better understand- 
ing of American traditions and institutions and the 
development of a religious background as one of the 
fundamentals. 


Writing in the Denver Register of which he is editor, 
Monsignor Matthew Smith, commenting on the oft- 
repeated story that Stalin, the Soviet dictator, was a 
former student for the priesthood, points out that the 
clerical state of the Russian Orthodox Church is 
meant, but there is danger that Americans, accustomed 
to the Catholic clergy, may get the idea that the pre- 
posterous tyrant was a well educated man who knew 
a'l about Christianity but took another path. 

Monsignor Smith quotes from Volume xiii of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia published in 1912 citing the 
type of “Seminary” training Stalin and his cohorts 
had. ‘‘The seminaries, both morally and intellectually, 
are in a wretched condition; from these seminaries the 
moral and intellectual shortcomings of the Russian 
clergy are derived; their students, as a rule, entering 
the priesthood without the least vocation. In 1906-08 
these institutions became hotbeds of revolution, and 
even of anarchists.” 


* 


A warning against the migration of untrained young 
men to California in search of employment in defense 
industries, was made by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
O'Dwyer, director of the Catholic Welfare Bureau in 
Los Angeles in an address he made before the Western 
Probation and Parole Conference in San Francisco on 
August 15th. Msgr. O’Dwyer stated that the aircraft 
factories in that area were receiving 2,400 job applica- 
tions weekly, many of them from boys of ‘teen age, 


and as more than half of the applicants were rejected, 
he warned that ‘‘the problem we thought solved with 
the end of the Dust Bowl migration is with us again.” 


The Holy See has announced the appointment oi 
Very Rev. Laurence J. FitzSimon, of San Antonio, 
to be Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, in succession to Most 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey, recently installed as Archbisho; 
of San Antonio. 

The new Bishop-elect is a native of San Antonio. 
Educated in the local Catholic schools, he subsequently 
went to the American College in Rome to pursue his 
studies for the priesthood. Illness, however, obliged 
him to return in 1916, before completing his studies. 

Regaining his health at home, he decided not to 
return to the seminary after the declaration of war by 
the United States, but volunteered for the Navy and 
saw active service on a mine-sweeper in the North Sea 

After being discharged from the Navy, he com- 
pleted his seminary course with the Benedictines at 
St. Meinrad, Ind., and was ordained May 17, 1921. 


According to figures compiled by the noted German 
statistician, Father Hermann Crenze, S.J., and quoted 
by the /rish Catholic, the relative strength of the chief 
religions of the world show that Catholics are the most 
numerous with a 398,277,000 total, while next come 
the Mohammedans with 296,177,000, the Hindus with 
252,462,000 and the various Protestant sects with 
201,863,000. Of the rest, the Buddhists who can claim 
some 190,990,000 and the Greek Orthodox with 161,- 
305,000 adherents are the most important. Many will 
be surprised to know that the Jewish religion is 
credited only with slightly less than 17 million adher- 
ents, though this figure is not far below that given for 
“Other Oriental Rites.” Perhaps the saddest of ali 
aspects of these interesting statistics is the fact that 
77,742,000 are said to be “persons of no religion.” 


* * 


A novel enterprise, and one worth emulation every- 
where, has been inaugurated by the people of Meridan, 
Miss., following a proclamation by the Mayor of the 


city. Each day at noon they are called to pray for 
peace by the sound of the waterworks whistle. In its 
request to the City Council for approval, the local 
Pilot Club, which initiated the idea, pointed out that 
“man has tried every possible method to bring peace 
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to the world save through concerted faith and prayer 
and having faith that God is still in His heaven, ruling 
the universe with unerring hand and does hear the 
petitions of his children.” 


+ . + +* 


Some weeks ago a party of Swiss newspapermen 
were invited to visit Germany, and one of them, M. 
Pierre Giellet, has published his impressions in the 
Swiss Catholic Press. 

“It is not without a long preparation,” says M. 
Giellet, as quoted by the London Tablet, “that one 
might hazard a judgment of any value on the results 
of the State’s attitude towards religion. I can do no 
more than translate an impression. We saw no 
churches closed, but those we did enter seemed to us 
emptied of their 
soul, and nowhere 
we feel that 
human warmth that 
rises to the arches 
with the rush of 
prayer. In the 
Catholic churches 
no lamp was burn- 
ing, no candle 
lickered on the 
they were 


leserted. 


did 


altar: 


“Tt felt as though 
a death 
been 


had 
over 
these places of wor- 
ship; as though a 
veil, still transpar- 
ent, had been 
stretched between 
the Christian faith 
and a faith in other 
called forth 
to replace it, or at 
least to hold it in 
subordination. 
These are imponderables that may upset the most care- 


sheet 


spread 


gods 


fully calculated human previsions.” 
* 


Amendment of State Constitutions to remove restric- 
tions against support of sectarian schools out of tax 
funds, was urged by Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, 
Bishop of Mobile in a recent statement to Alabama 
churchmen and educators assembled at Birmingham. 

“By no known principle of justice, and by no reason 
of sound statesmanship, is it fair to force over 20,000,- 
000 citizens to maintain a separate system of schools 
simply because the state insists that its official schools 
must be non-sectarian,” said Bishop Toolen. 

According to Bishop Toolen’s contention, the whole 
case for not giving state aid to Catholic schools breaks 


The ruins of St. Joseph's Chapel at the ancient Abbey of Glastonbury 
in England. 
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down when the majority of leading educators freely 
admit that education fails if it does not also train for 
character. He said that this same body of thought is 
unanimous in agreeing that Catholic education trains 
for character. 

“The State Constitutions of the several states should 
be amended so that they will correspond to the reali- 
ties as they exist now, not to the prejudices and the 
phobias of 100 years ago,” he declared. 

He urged a concerted, intelligent and calm campaign 
of education to overcome the notion that any subsidy 
of the religious school is a step toward union of State 
and Church. 


* * * 


The consecration of the new Church of Our Lady 
of Glastonbury, in 
a suburb of Lon- 
don on July 2nd, 
served to revive 
interest in the 
Catholic traditions 
which adorn the 
history of ancient 
England. 
Glastonbury was 
known as a holy 
lace even before 
the beginning of 
Christian era, 
and tradition has it 
that England first 
received the faith 
from Joseph of 
Arimathea and his 
companions, who 
are said to have 
iedicated at Glas- 
tonbury a small 
*-hurch honoring 
the Blessed Virgin. 
In Chalice Hill, 
nearby, Joseph is 
supposed to have buried the Holy Grail. 


the 


Despoiled of its treasures, the great abbey was aban- 


doned. Its ruins show few signs of the glories that 
used to be, but inside the crumpled walls there is 
today a railed-off plot of grass that marks the site of 
the high altar, a spot on which the Holy Sacri- 
fice was offered daily for more than a thousand years 
before its spoliation by the vandals of the so-called 
“Reformation.” 


The new church is a memorial to Blessed Richard 
Whiting, the last Abbot of Glastonbury, who was 
brutally done to death on November 15, 1539, with 
his fellow monks, Blessed John Thorne and Blessed 
Roger James, after his refusal to surrender the Mon- 
astery to King Henry VIII. 

















N Monday, August 18, thir- 
Cie: friars of our Society 
were admitted to first vows 
at Saint Joseph’s Friary, 
Lake, N. Y. 


ber are 


Saranac 
Twelve of this num- 
who will continue 
their studies for the priesthood this 
month, while the other member of 


clerics 


the class is a lay brother. 


The profession services opened 
with a Solemn High Mass, cele- 
brated in the open-air, the beauti- 
ful courtyard of the Friary serving 
as a fitting temple of the Most High 
on this momentous occasion. The 
Very Reverend Father Gabriel, S.A., 
Guardian of the Friary, celebrated 
the Mass, with Father Eugene, S.A., 
acting as Deacon and Father Theo- 
phane, S.A., as subdeacon. The 
Novitiate some fifty-seven 
voices this time, chanted the solemn 
responses in the traditional Gre- 


choir, 


gorian style. 


At the conclusion of the Mass the 
Very Reverend Father General ad- 
dressed a brief exhortation for per- 
severance and perfect observance 
of the religious vows of Poverty, 
Chastity and Obedience which the 
candidates were about to make. He 
then received their vows, promis- 
ing, in the words of the Ritual, the 
gift of eternal life to those who live 
in conformity with the solemn obli- 
gations they willingly take. 

The friars who were professed 
were the following: 


Frater Theodore Zabelka of Has- 


brouck Heights, N. J.; Frater 
Urban Gillis of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada; Frater Myles 


Muller of Baltimore, Md.; Frater 
Terence Cummings of Woodhaven, 
L. I., N. Y.; Frater Leo Foley of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Frater 
Edward Hanahoe of New York, 
N. Y.; Frater Roy MclIsaac of 


Society of A\sonement A\nnals 














Mass.; 
Sheehan of Massena, N. Y.; Frater 
Germanus Tomaino of Long Branch, 


Auburndale, Frater Joel 


N. J.; Frater Hyacinth Coirin of 
Paterson, N. J.; Frater Edwin 
Scullin of Yonkers, N. Y.; Frater 
Marion Billups of Winooski, Vt.; 
and Brother Eymard Lally of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Relatives and close friends of the 
newly-professed attended the Mass 
and Profession. Among the guests 
of the friars were the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor George A. Metzger, 
V.F., of Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y.; 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward O. Hervieux of Tupper Lake, 
N. Y.; Reverend Father Aidan 
Lane, O.F.M., of Mount St. Sepul- 
chre, Washington, D. C.; and 
Brothers Pacificus, Timothy, Anth- 
elm, Irenaeus and Finbarr, O.S.F., 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The profession of these twelve 
clerics as Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement will swell the number 
of students at the Atonement Semi- 
nary of the Holy Ghost in Wash- 
ington during this school year. Now 








that their year of continued con- 
templation and advance in the 
spiritual life has been completed, 
these cleric-friars will return to 
their books with renewed fervor, 
looking always ahead to their 
goal—the Priesthood of Christ. In 
every case they will be able to 
depend on the firm spiritual founda- 
tion they have made for themselves 
as Novices in the Society of the 
Atonement. All of them have 
learned that progress in religious 
studies depends on the thorough- 
ness of their reliance on God, Who 
alone has called them to follow on 
the path of sacrifice and mortifica- 
tion that will lead them to His 
Altar. 


Until August 18, accommodations 
for the friars at Saranac Lake were 
at a premium. Because of the 
clothing of a new class of cleric- 
novices on July 13, every available 
corner of St. Joseph’s Friary was 
in use. The profession of this 
group of friars reduces the popula- 
tion of the Novitiate from fifty- 
seven to forty-four, and permits a 
more comfortable division of dormi- 
tory space. Of the forty-four 
novices who remain, thirteen are 
clerics preparing for the priesthood 
and thirty-one are lay brothers. 





* * * & 


The Novices at St. Joseph’s 
Friary, Saranac Lake, maintain a 
continuing and keen interest in the 
missionary expansion of the 
Church. Monastic seclusion keeps 
the Novices from participating ac- 
tively in public mission exhibits; 
nevertheless they do watch with 
interest the progress or trials of 
Catholic mission centres through- 
out the entire world. Recently, 
they were treated to a lecture on 
the Mission Field of India by one 
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The Courtyard at St. Joseph's Friary, Saranac Lake, scene of the Solemn High Mass preceding the profes- 


sion of thirteen new members of the Society of the Atonement. 


who had worked there for ten 
years—Father Brisson, now a pas- 
tor in the Ogdensburg diocese. His 
discourse was most informative and 
evoked much discussion on the 
present outlook for the advance- 
ment of the Church in India. The 
war now being waged has had its 
effect there, too, as very little sup- 
port can be given by the Catholic 
peoples of Europe. Father Brisson 
emphasized that more and more the 
missioners must look to America 
for the material necessities they 
require for the continuation and ad- 
vance of their work. The Novices 
voiced their determination to re- 
double their efforts in prayer for 
the thousands of unsung Missionary 
heroes working so zealously on the 
various battle-fronts for Christ, 
with a special plea that American 
Catholics will awaken more fully to 
the difficulties that have arisen in 
so many centres of mission activity 
because of the financial needs and 
become more willing to sacrifice for 
the Cause of God and souls. 


* * * * 


By the way, while on the subject 
of activities at our Saranac Lake 


Novitiate, we may mention that one 
of the lay brothers operates a sew- 
ing machine, using it constantly for 
repairs on novices’ habits as well 
as for the making of new ones for 
those who need them. His present 
machine is badly in need of repairs, 
having rendered faithful service for 
many years, and if it could be re- 
placed by one in good operating 
condition — not necessarily new — 
his labors would be lightened and 
his repair work more successful. 
If any one of our Lamp readers 
would like to help by contributing 
a used sewing machine to the Novi- 
tiate, may we ask him to communi- 
cate with Reverend Father Andrew, 
S.A., Novice Master, St. Joseph’s 
Friary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


* *k x 


The third annual convocation of 
our St. Anthony Legion members 
will be held at Graymoor on Sun- 
day, October Sth. The day chosen 
for the gathering is most appropri- 
ate, as the preceding day (Oct. 4th) 
marks the Feast of St. Francis, our 
Seraphic Father, and we will there- 
fore be privileged to combine our 
tribute of love to honor two of the 


greatest and most beloved Saints of 
the Franciscan Order. 

We are looking forward to greet- 
ing a great host of friends who will 
come on pilgrimage to participate 
with us in the special religious exer- 
cises of the day, and as a fitting 
preparation we will begin a special 
Novena on September 26th at St. 
Anthony’s Shrine in our Conventual 
Church of St. Francis, which will 
conclude on October 4th. The de- 
vout Clients of these two great 
Saints will thus be afforded the op- 
portunity by this special occasion to 
seek the wonderful intercessory 
influence of St. Francis and St. 
Anthony in their petitions for the 
favor of God in their various needs. 

There will be both bus and train 
transportation available for intend- 
ing pilgrims on Convocation Day. 
The New York Central has a sched- 
ule of pilgrimage trains from New 
York City on the south and from 
Albany on the north. For informa- 
tion call Murray Hill ((New York) 
6-9100. 

Information on transporta- 
tion from other centers may be had 
by telephone as follows: 

For New York and Bronx bus, 


bus 
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call Wadsworth 3-7000; Long 
Island bus, call Fieldstone 3-1608; 
Connecticut bus, call New Haven 
6-0151; New Jersey bus, call (New- 
ark) Market 2-7000. 


& * 
[The beautiful Feast of the As- 
sumption of Our Lady was ob- 
served in a more solemn manner 
than ever before at our Summer 
Retreat at Indian Lake. The chapel, 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, had not been fully equipped 
for the more elaborate functions of 
the Liturgy until early this summer. 
Since a larger number of clerics from 
the Major Seminary at Washington 
were able to take advantage of the 
rest and quiet afforded by the 
Retreat at the Lake than in former 
years, a full choir was formed dur- 
ing July. Thus, on the morning of 
August 15, the first Solemn Mass 
ever celebrated at the Chapel-by- 
the-Lake took place. Besides the 
friars, there were in attendance at 
this Mass many of the lay people 
who are summer residents at Indian 
Lake, including a number of Boy 
Scouts from their nearby camp. 

The Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral celebrated the Mass, assisted 
by Father Aloysius as deacon and 
Frater Adrian as subdeacon. At 
the conclusion of the Mass, those 
friars in temporary vows renewed 
their profession for another year. In 
the evening there was Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
again many visitors availed of the 
opportunity of worshipping Our 
Lord on the feast day of His 
Blessed Mother. 

Because of the threatening 
weather that prevailed in the after- 
noon, Father Matthias officiated at 
the ceremony of blessing the Lake 
from the dock of St. Francis’ Girls 
Camp, conducted by the Sisters of 
the Atonement at the southern end 
of Indian Lake. All gave thanks to 
God for all His blessings, especially 
His special protection of the Friars 
and Sisters and their little charges 
juring the summer. 

a a oo * 

Residents of Saint Elizabeth’s 

House and our neighbors in Gray- 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


(1) Mother Lurana: Kk. S.. Conn. $1: A. L.. Mass... $5; Mrs. Ro Met 
R. 1. S10; Mrs. J. bb K.. Conn... $5. Total, $4,720.20 

(2) St. Patrick: $4.362.20 

(3) Father Paul: Mrs. I). S.. Mass., $4: F. W., Cal, $5; M.C.N.Y 
525: ML. WN. ¥.. SO: Mes. M. I Pa. $1: Mrs. C. L. O., $1. Total, $3,981.27 

(4) All Saints: ©. L. ©, Cal, $1 Potal, $3,942.40 

(6) St. Antheas: Mrs. P. B., N. Y., $1; F. V.. N. ¥.. $1; M. R., N.Y 
$1: Mrs. C. L. O., Cal., $1. Total, $3,321 

(6) Sacred Heart: F. I’. N. H., $5: F. V.. N. Y., $1: C. L. O., Cal, $1 
Potal, $3,320.20 

(7) St. Aen: Jj. De L., N. Y¥., 25 Potal, $2,910.55 

(6) St. Joseph: Mrs. A. H., N. ¥., $1; C. B., N. J., $2; C. L. O., Cal, $1 


Potal, $2,637.93 


t ~- 

(9) St. Jude: M. R. N.Y. $1 Potal, $2,532.05 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: $2,411 | (11) Pius X: $2,106.40. (12) St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland: $1,780.52 

(13) Our Lady of Lourdes: J. De I... N. Y., 25c; C. L. O., Cal, 3 


Potal, $1,754.00 
(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: \r- 1). S.. Okla. $5: H. MN. Y 
{ 


10 L. ©, Cal, $350. Total, $1,623. 

(1S) St. Francis of Assisi: Kk. I... N. ¥.. $1: C. ©. Cal. $1 lotal 
$1.606.45 

(16) St. Christopher: Kk. Z. Cal, $2; J. De I ‘. ¥, ae: ©. eh. @ 
Cal.. $3. Total, $1,588.05 

(17) St. Rita: $1,203.95. (18) Hope: $1,117.95. (19) Sacred Shoulder: 
$1,031.70 


(20) Little Flower: \|. | $3: Mes. B.. N. ¥ si: M. W Cal., ® 
Mrs. C. R.. Mass.. $5: C. L. O.. Cal 
(21) Father Drumgoole: $43 |() 


S] (}2 40 


(22) St. John the Baptist: $%1)3 25 


(23) Immaculate Conception: |. \ ¥. #1: C. . Cat. 3 lotal 
$714.30 
(24) Holy Face: F.C. N.Y. $2; C. 1. ©, Cal. $1.) Total, $506.50 


(25) Holy Souls: $392.15 

(26) Precious Blood: C. I/.. N. Y.. $5: J. De lL, N.Y pet, £2 
Cal., $5. Total, $389.45 

(27) Infant of Prague: $377.15 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: ©. |. ©. Cal, $2) Total, $343.03 

(29) St. Michael: $319.10 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: ©. |... Cal, $2.50. Total, $293.70 

(31) St. John the Divine: $279.71. (32) Five Wounds: $263.4). (33) 
St. Margaret Mary: $261.35. (34) Five Wounds: $2581"). (35) Holy Spirit: 
$257.00 

(36) Our Sorrowful Mother: © 1. ©), Cal, $1 Potal, $229.00 

(37) Brother Jude: $209.1) 

(38) Our Lady of the Atonement: ( (). Cal, Sl: A LN Y., $I 
Potal, $204.64 

(39) Holy Family: C. 1.. ©., Cal. $1 Fotal, $189.85 

(40) Archangel Raphael: $140.2\). (41) St. Matthias the Apostle: 
$142 49 

(42) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: (©. }.. ©. Cal, $1; WOR, 
Mass., $1. Total, $133.90 

(43) Sacred Head: $125.35. (44) Most Holy Trinity: $81.50 

(45) Brother Philip, No. 3: Mrs. PB. N.Y. $1; Mrs. J. K., Conn 
$5 lotal, $78.20 

(46) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. (47) Mother Cabrini: $59.60 

(48) Brother Anthony: 1. M.. Ll. |.. $1 Potal, $54.75 

(49) Brother Andre: $52.5). (50) Pius XI: $22.00. (51) Catherine 
Tekakwitha: $16.95 

(52) St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. J. B.. Mass. S0c; Ho M. N.Y, $1 
Potal $12.63 

(53) Monsignor Baker: $6.6) 

(54) Our Lady of the Rosary: J. MM. N. Y.. $1: C O., Cal, $1 
otal, $3.00 

(55) St. Clare: $2.25 


























moor Village, Peekskill and sur- 
rounding districts, sponsored a 
enefit party for the Sisters of the 


Atonement on Tuesday evening, 
August Sth. Over five hundred 


riends gathered at St. Elizabeth’s 
or an evening of Bingo, cards and 
ijancing. A local orchestra provided 
music and _ vocal’ entertainment 





vhich greatly enhanced the success 
f the program, so much so indeed 


that it is hoped to make this an 


nnual event. 


* * * 


The Feast of Our Lady’s Nativ- 
ty, Monday, September 8, marked 
the opening of a new scholastic 
year at St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary. Father Samuel, S.A., 
Rector of St. John’s, welcomed back 
the students returning from the 
ummer vacation, as well as a 
goodly number of newcomers to the 
Preparatory Seminary. Repairs and 
mprovements in the old college 
yuilding have been underway since 
the closing of the summer session 
on August 8, and all is in readiness 
for another year of progress at 
Saint John’s. 

While the number of students 
will not be larger than it was last 
year, operating expenses will still 
be high. The revered Father 
Founder’s policy of never turning 
iway any worthy student for the 
priesthood will always be carried 
out by the Friars, in spite of the 
idded financial burdens that may 


K 
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Many of the poor children from New York enjoyed a delightful vacation 
at Indian Lake under the care of the Sisters of the Atonement. 


be acquired in following this policy. 
Our Father Founder used to say 
that St. Anthony would always look 
out for the finances of St. John’s 
and he was never disappointed in 
his confidence. As classes grew 
larger and bills mounted up, Saint 
Anthony inspired generous souls to 
contribute to the Students’ Bread 
Fund and to the Burses which are 
devised to take care of students for 
the Atonement priesthood. The 
good Saint will, we know, con- 
tinue his work as long as faithful 





St. Elizabeth’s Third Order House in Graymoor Village. 





Catholic hearts are open to respond 
to his prompting for the support of 
this truly great and most necessary 
work of educating young men to 
serve at the Altar of Christ. These 
young men, both during the time of 
their training and after their ordina- 
tion as priests, will always be under 
the holy obligation to remember 
their benefactors in their prayers 
and good works. 


The following contributed to the 
Students’ Bread Fund during the 
past month: 


C. Mannix, N. J $10 Anon, $2; 
Mrs. Malone, N. Y., $3.65; H. Kilroy, 
Gaa., $1: R. Mansi, Conn., $1; C. Dauer- 
vald, Pa. $1; M. Entwistle, N.Y 
H. Cete. N. Y., 530c; N. Dwyer, V. Va. 
=] \ Tighe, Mass., 25¢ C. Babino 
N. ¥.. $2: C. Semnor, Pa., $1; L. Zimiti, 
Mass aS | | Clewing, I I. $i; E 
Graves, Mich., $1; E. Cava, N. Y., $1; 
tt. L. 1, 50e; K. Monse, Conn., 
s] 1 Coffe N.. $1 L. Matte, 
x. ¥:, $i: P. Hatrisoa, N: Y¥., $5; W 
Keefe, Mass., $1; FE. Powers, N. Y., 
\. Toomey, Mass., $1; Anon., N. J., 
L. Rucke, N. Y., $1; A. Altmann, N. Y 





$2: Mrs. J. McKeon, Cal., $25; J. 
Thomas, N. Y., $1 M. Bellafanto, 
Conn., $1 Mrs. J. Haves, Iowa, $10; 


Mrs. W. Read, Mass., $1 
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Navigators and _ missionaries 

probably visited Greenland in 
the eighth century, and Christian- 
ity was known among the first 
European settlers who went there 
from Iceland towards the close of 
the tenth century. 

Both Iceland and Greenland of- 
ficially accepted Christianity in 
about the year 1000 after Norway’s 
missionary king, St. Olaf, had re- 
quested Leif Ericson to aid in ob- 
taining the conversion of the settlers 
in Greenland and had sent a priest 
with him on a voyage from Norway. 

Greenland had its first resident 
Bishop in 1112, and the first Arctic 
expedition set out from Greenland 
under the leadership of Catholic 
priests. Communication with Eur- 
ope at length ceased and Christian 
influence in this remote outpost 
waned many years before Colum- 
bus discovered America. 


GS iuvicators point out that Irish 


IRISH VISITORS 


The history of Greenland goes 
back to the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, although it is probable that 
the island was visited much earlier, 
by Irish navigators and mission- 
aries, who are known to have dis- 
covered Iceland and to have had 
settlements there before 795. The 
tradition of these early voyages to 
Greenland was probably preserved 
in the story, current in Iceland in 
the tenth century, that one Gunnb- 
jorn, whose ship had been driven 
westward, had touched a new land, 
which the Icelanders called Gunnb- 
jorn’s reef. 

In about the year 986, Eric Thor- 
waldsson, usually known as Eric 
the Red, a Norwegian immigrant 
living in Iceland, set out with 
twenty-five ships to colonize Green- 
land. Rounding the southern coast 
of Greenland, called Cape Fare- 








Editor’s Note: The establish- 
ment by the United States of a 
protectorate over the Danish 
Island of Greenland recalls that 
the Catholic history of the island 
dates back to the end of the tenth 


century. 











well, Eric and his followers estab- 
lished two settlements, one forty or 
fifty miles northwest of Cape Fare- 
well and the other about 200 miles 
farther north. These settlements, 
along the rocky coastline in the 
deep fjords that run back into the 
land, are indicated today in the two 
administrative districts into which 
Greenland is divided. 

Although these first settlers in 
Greenland were probably largely 
pagan, Christianity cannot have 
been unknown to them, and in the 
summer of 999, Leif, the son of 
Eric the Red, made a journey to 
Norway and passed the following 
winter at the court of St. Olaf, Nor- 
way’s missionary king. King Olaf 
took a liking to the young Green- 
lander and asked him to undertake 
the conversion of the Greenland 
colony. According to the early 
chronicles, the King found “‘a priest 
and other learned men” who were 
willing to undertake the long jour- 
ney, and Leif set sail for the West. 


IN THE MippLe AGEs 


“The population of Greenland in 
the Middle Ages,” writes Dr. Lau- 
rence M. Larson, of the University 
of Illinois, in the Catholic His- 
torical Review, ‘‘can scarcely have 
counted more than 3,000 inhabitants 
at any time. In an old description 
of the country, the West Settlement 
is credited with 90 homesteads 
and the East with 190. The 
churches were relatively numerous; 
twelve in the larger settlement and 
four in the smaller. The parishes 
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were necessarily small, as the 
absence of roads and the severity 
of the weather in winter would not 
permit long journeys to church.” 

According to Dr. Larson there 
were two monastic establishments 
in the colony, “a great monastery 
dwelt in by regular canons,” and 
‘a cloister of nuns of St. Benedict's 
Order.” The colony was organized 
as a Diocese with the Cathedral at 
Gardar, a place but lately identified. 

“Gardar,” writes Dr. Larson, 
“was located on the south side of 
a low, narrow isthmus in the Igaliko 
region, near an inlet anciently 
known as Ejinarsfirth. The soil here 
is relatively fertile, and the large 
number of ruins would indicate that 
this region was the real centre of 
the East Settlement. The walls of 
the church at Gardar have been 
traced and show that it was built 
on the plan of a cross; it seems to 
have been the only cruciform 
church in Greenland. Its total 
length, measured on the inside, was 
about 74 feet. The nave was 26 
feet wide and the choir somewhat 
narrower. The transepts, extend- 
ing only four feet beyond the walls 
of the nave, were quite small. There 
was no projecting apse.” 

One of the greatest problems 
confronting the Church authorities 
in Greenland, according to Dr. Lar- 
son, was the obtaining of materials 
necessary for sacramental purposes, 
oil for the chrism and bread and 
wine for the Eucharist, as grain 
does not grow in Greenland and oil 
was then scarce. There was also a 
lack of cloth and iron. The church 
also suffered from a lack of priests 
and other church officials. 

“For nearly three hundred years,” 
writes Dr. Larson, “Greenland was 
a republic. Every year toward the 
close of July the important men of 
the two settlements gathered in the 
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i!l-moot at Gardar to discuss and 
letermine colonial affairs. Except 
for a brief period early in the tenth 
entury, when some shadowy form 

dependence on the Norwegian 
rown seems to have been recog- 
ized, Greenland was absolutely 
ndependent. But in the thirteenth 
entury the political freedom of the 
lony was surrendered.” 

The decline of this early Catho- 

colony in Greenland followed its 
ibmission to Norway in 1261, 
partly due to the trade monopoly 
which the Norwegian king insisted 
spon and which discouraged addi- 





tional merchants and settlers from 


undertaking to develop the colony 
further. Other causes of the decline 
were the troubled times in Scandi- 
navia and Europe following the 
Black Death and the formation of 
ice-masses off the shore of Green- 
land, which made communication 
h Europe difficult. 

But for centuries a prosperous 
trade was maintained between the 
olonists in Greenland and Europe, 
successive Bishops were appointed 
to the See of Gardar, and in 1266 
under the guidance of Catholic 
priests, the first Arctic expedition 
was undertaken from the settle- 
ments in Greenland, at which time 
the sources make the first mention 
f a native population, the Skrael- 
ngs or Eskimos, who occupied the 
northwest and west coasts. 


Position Topay 


The settlers in Greenland re- 
eived no reinforcements and either 
perished or, by intermarriage, were 
assimilated by the pagan Eskimos. 
European manners and religion thus 
gave way and Greenland receded 
into the darkness. What seems to 
be the last news from the colony is 
contained in a letter of Pope Alex- 
ander VI, written in 1492, in which 
the Pope states that “no vessel has 
touched there (Greenland) during 
the past eighty years,” and “no 
memory of the Christian religion is 
found except a corporal, which is 
shown to the people once a year, 
and on which, it is said, the last 
priest who officiated there con- 
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A huge rock serves for an altar as some of the United States armed forces who 

participated in the protective occupation of Greenland hear Mass at the head of 

Tunugdlairfik Fjord. The Mass, said to be the first in Greenland since the 
15th century, was celebrated by Chaplain Walsh of the U. S. Army. 


secrated the body of Christ a hun- 
dred years ago.” 

Thus ended the Catholic history 
of Greenland. In the course of the 
search for a Northwest Passage the 
island was rediscovered by the 
English and thereafter it was occa- 
sionally sighted by whalers. But it 
was not until 200 years later, in 
1721, that the foundation of Danish 
Greenland was laid through the ap- 
pointment by the King of Denmark 
of Hans Egede, a Lutheran, as a 
missionary. Egede had conceived 
the idea of visiting his forlorn coun- 
trymen who had lapsed into pagan- 
ism and of preaching the Gospel to 
them. After many hardships he 
reached Greenland, but soon dis- 
covered that no descendants of the 
ancient colonists remained, and 
that his whole duty would consist 
in converting the Eskimos. 

Today, like the adjacent islands, 
Greenland is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Vicar Apostolic of 
Copenhagen, but all missionary ac- 
tivity in the Island has been sus- 
pended. 


SoME STATISTICS 


The population of Greenland is 
about 17,000, all of whom are 


Eskimos with the exception of a 
few hundred Danes. The island 
has an area of about 736,518 square 
miles of which only 31,384 are ice 
free. Human habitation, as in the 
days of the old Catholic colonists, 
is possible only along the rim of 
the open coast land. The industries 
today, as formerly, are mainly con- 
fined to fishing and hunting. These 
industries are now almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the natives. 
The only mineral product of impor- 
tance is cryolite, used in the manu- 
facture of aluminum. Greenland 
yields the largest output in the 
world of this product, and the mines 
are under the control of an Ameri- 
can company operating under 
license. 

Greenland is unique in several 
respects. It is the largest known 
island, after the island continent of 
Australia, the most northerly land 
of the earth, the only ice-capped 
region occupied by man, and it has 
perhaps the northernmost settle- 
ments of the world. From the 
standpoint of the history of civiliza- 
tion it is remarkable that the remote 
and forbidding land was the scene 
of a flourishing Catholic settlement 
early in the eleventh century. 

















Csod’s Fool 


ROM out those glorious en- 
F chanting pages which tell the 
history of the Middle Ages of 
faith, and right into our own hearts 
steps a very extraordinary and lov- 
able character: Jacopone of Todi. 
It was, by all means, fitting that 
ancient Todi, situated in the very 
heart of St. Francis’ own Italy, 
should have given to the world the 
colorful character who was to be- 
come a great mystic poet, singing 
of the beauty and attraction of 
divine love. And because of him, 
historic Todi, surrounded by its 
trinity of walls, (one each of the 
Etruscan, Roman and Medieval 
periods), peacefully sitting there 
in the warm sun and enjoying her 
ancient days and long- 
will forever be 
issured a warm place in our hearts. 
Had you met Jacomo gaily walk- 
ing about the streets of Todi, fresh 
from his schooling at the University 
of Bologna, where he had distin- 


dreams of 


vanished scenes, 


guished himself in his studies, spe-- 


cializing in law, you might have 
been tempted to exclaim: ‘There 
goes a man who will amass a for- 
tune and achieve fame as a 
lawyer!” And you would have had 
all the cards stacked in your favor, 
for upon returning from that ancient 
university where he had not only 
learned law, but, in addition, prac- 
ticed writing poetry, he soon spent 
his father’s allowance and was 
forced to turn to law to replenish 
his funds. Thereupon he became 
lawyer, notary and money lender, 
displaying such talent that he soon 
amassed a small fortune. 

Then it was that a fatal accident 
occurred and Jacomo’s entire life 


JACOPONE OF TODI 


By THOMAS F. McCANN 


was completely changed, and as if 
by magic, this gay impulsive char- 
acter who had begun life as the 
spoiled son of wealthy local no- 
bility became transformed into an 
humble and holy brown-habited 
Franciscan friar and mystic poet. 
Love had come into Jacomo’s life 
when he was nearing his fortieth 
birthday, and he married a beauti- 
ful and talented young lady of 
noble birth, Vanna, daughter of the 
Count of Collemedia, and took her 
to live in a beautiful house located 
near the church where he had been 
baptized. Soon after their wedding 
a feast day was being observed in 
Todi with appropriate ceremonies. 
Vanna, with some friends, looked 
down upon the festivities from a 
wooden balcony of a type then very 
common. Suddenly, this structure 
collapsed under the heavy weight 
and the spectators were thrown 
down into the street. Strange to 
say, Vanna was the only person 
injured, being fatally crushed and 
quickly passed away. Jacomo was 
disconsolate. Further, her tragic 
death revealed a deep secret to him, 
for beneath the fine clothes worn by 
his wife they found the hair shirt 
which she had secretly worn as 
penance for his worldliness and sin. 
This discovery, accompanied by the 
shock of her death, changed the 
whole course of Jacomo’s life. From 
that moment on he hated the world, 
and resolutely turned his back on 
it in order to serve Christ alone. 
First he gathered all his posses- 
sions, sold them and gave the pro- 
ceeds to the poor—just like Francis 
of Assisi. He then donned the 
habit of a Franciscan tertiary and 





wandered about overcome by grief. 
For a time it would seem that he 
was mentally deranged, for he per- 
formed some very queer actions, 
much to the amazement and sorrow 
of his relatives and friends, as well 
as to the whole-hearted amusement 
of the boys in the streets. On one 
occasion he appeared at his 
brother’s house tarred and feathered 
at the time of a wedding celebra- 
tion. Again, he made his appear- 
ance in the public square with a 
donkey’s skin wrapped about him 
and wearing saddle and bridle. 
And once, when told to take some 
fowl to a friend’s home he left them 
in the family cemetery vault, re- 
marking that this was their true 
home. It was, no doubt, during this 
very trying period that the boys in 
the streets nick-named him “Jaco- 
pone” (Silly James), and, out of 
humility he gladly retained thi 
name throughout the rest of his life. 

Time and time again Jacopone 
presented himself at the door of the 
Franciscan Monastery of St. For- 
tunato, begging to be received into 
the Order. But, with pardonable 
reluctance, the friars refused him 
admission. At last, some ten years 
after his retirement from the world, 
these friars finally admitted him to 
their Order and, out of humility, he 
chose to be an humble lay Brother. 

In the quiet, peaceful years fol- 
lowing his reception he wrote many 


beautiful poems of mystic love, 
also poems on St. Francis and holy 
poverty. 


In the year 1212 another event 
took place which had a great effect 
upon Jacopone’s life. At this time 
the Franciscan pope, Nicholas IV, 

















lied. After months of deliberation 
) the selection of a successor the 
College of Cardinals finally chose 
Peter Murrone, a hermit living in a 

ve, noted for his sanctity. Es- 
orted to Aquila by kings and 
people, this holy hermit reluctantly 
assumed the high office popularly 
estowed upon him, was crowned 
pope and chose the name of Celes- 
tine. A few short months served 
to prove to everyone Celestine’s 
total unsuitability for this high of- 
fice and he gladly resigned it, only 
requesting that he be permitted to 
return to his cave where he had 
spent so many happy years. When 
a new pope, Boniface, was elected, 
a certain group refused to acknowl- 
edge the validity of this election, 
laiming Celestine was still pope. 
Finally, in a castle which was the 
stronghold of the Colonna family, a 
jocument was drawn up signed by 
two Colonna cardinals and three 
Franciscans—the first of whom was 
Jacopone. This document was 
placed upon the high altar of St. 
Peter’s and copies of it were nailed 
to the doors of several other 
hurches of Rome. The result was 
immediate excommunication for all 
these rebels and they retreated to 
the castle of Palestrina. This 
stronghold, as Dante so vividly por- 
trays, was besieged by the papal 
torces and finally forced to sur- 


oy 
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render. And poor Jacopone, who 
had foolishly written tirade after 
tirade against Boniface, was im- 
prisoned for five years in an under- 
ground dungeon. But, strange to 
say, neither the darkness, poor food 
nor the presence of rats robbed Jaco- 
pone of his good humor, gift of 
poetry, or his faith. Yes, he con- 
tinued writing poetry even under 
such unhealthy and unpleasant con- 
ditions. Upon the death of Boni- 
face, Jacopone was released from 
prison and he returned to the friary 
of the Franciscan Order near his 
old home. At the friary of Pan- 
tanelli he is believed to have 
written the beautiful hymn, Stabat 
Mater which we now hear sung be- 
tween the Stations in Lent. 


Finally, when Jacopone was over 
seventy, he returned to the little 
monastery located on the hill at 
Collazone, where, from his cell he 
might look down upon the former 
scenes of his exciting life in the 
world. 


As the year 1306 neared its close 
Jacopone grew much weaker. His 
brethren of the Order saw his end 
gradually approaching and urged 
him to receive the last sacraments. 
Jacopone said he would receive 
them only from the hands of 
Brother John, of La Verna, whom 
he loved so deeply, and who under- 
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stood him better than anyone else 
in the world. 


But winter had set in and Brother 
John, also well advanced in years, 
was, for all they knew, miles away. 
Still Jacopone remained deaf to all 
their pleas. At last Christmas Eve 
came, and the world seemed hushed 
as it again awaited the mystical 
birth of the little Christ Child. As 
night approached two friars could 
be seen toiling up the steep path 
leading to the friary. To the 
extreme joy of all, one of these 
friars was none other than John of 
La Verna! That very night Brother 
John administered the sacraments 
to his beloved friend Jacopone, and 
as the bells joyfully rang out for the 
Midnight Mass, the soul of Jaco- 
pone went forth to spend Christmas 
Day in Heaven. 


And today if you visit the Fran- 
ciscan church of St. Fortunato in 
Todi, located close to the birth- 
place of Jacopone and the monastery 
which had hesitated to accept him, 
you will find the following inscrip- 
tion written upon his tomb in the 
crypt of the church: “Here lie the 
bones of Blessed Jacopone di Bene- 
detti di Todi, of the Order of Friars 
Minor, who, as a fool for Christ's 
sake, and by a new artifice, de- 
ceived the world and captured 
Heaven by storm.” 





moor, Garrison, New York. 





PERPETUAL NOVENA 
ST. ANTHONY'S NATIONAL SHRINE 


Graymoor, Garrison, New York 

In these days of anxiety and adversity when human resourcefulness would seem 

to have reached its limits, we are sustained and comforted by the divine gift of Faith 
expressed through our prayers. It is prayer that lends heaven to earth; the supplica- 
tions sent up to the Throne of God fall back to earth like a soft dew to refresh 
hearts parched by the burning breath of affliction. 
For seven hundred years St. Anthony of Padua has been a willing and powerful 
intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and his intercession has not 
been in vain. Since we started our Perpetual Novena in his honor here at Graymoor 
thirty years ago, we have been given constant proof of the efficacy of the Saint's 
influence by the many letters of gratitude from clients who approached him in 
humility and fervent faith, mindful always, that whatever the favor sought, it should 
be granted only if in accordance with the Holy Will of God. : 
We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Novenas at Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor. A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Send your petitions for this Novena to St. 


Anthony’s National Shrine, Gray- 


























An Overnight Guest 


By MAUDE GARDNER 


HE train came to a sudden 
‘7 stop, and eyes, peering 

through the coach windows 
saw through the fast-whirling snow, 
the twinkling lights of a small, one- 
street village. 

But why the halt at this small 
place somewhere in the Middle 
West? The passengers were begin- 
ning to wonder when, with the 
clang of a door, the conductor 
walked down the aisle and an- 
nounced: “There’s been a wreck 
ahead. This train will not go on 
until tomorrow morning. The ladies 
had better find lodging in the 
village.” 

Bags were gathered from 
brackets, hats and coats quickly 
donned, and the tired, travel-worn 
passengers filed down the steps and 
into the fast-falling snow. 

The porter helped the last pas- 
senger, a middle-aged, gray-haired 
woman, from the train, and taking 
from him the little bag into which 
she had hastily put a few neces- 
sities, she trudged off after the 
others through the deep snow. 

“No, there’s no hotel,” the 
stranded travelers were told, “but 
any of the homes will take you in.” 
It was still early in the evening and 
lights shone from practically every 
building. So, plodding through the 
white blanket and on to snow- 
drifted porches, doors were hos- 
pitably opened, and, eventually, all 
the strangers had found shelter. 

All but the last woman to leave 
the train. She walked more slowly 
than the rest and her breath came 
quickly from the strenuous exercise 
of making her way through the 
drifted snow. 

Everywhere she applied for lodg- 
ing they were already filled. “I’m 
sorry, but we haven’t any more 





room,” she was told until only one 
other place remained—a shabby, 
small house at the extreme end of 
the street. But from its two tiny, 
front windows, shining clean, a light 
gleamed and there was a blooming 
geranium on one sill. 

Taking fresh courage, the woman, 
almost blinded by the wind and 
snow, reached the door and 
knocked. She heard sounds from 
within, footsteps and the crying of 
a young child. Then the door 
opened and a young woman, little 
more than a girl, her eyes red from 
weeping and a strained, anxious ex- 
pression on her face, looked at the 
stranger in a surprised and some- 
what disappointed manner, as she 
said: 

“Oh, I thought it was the doctor. 
The baby is sick and Jim, my hus- 
band said he would go by a tele- 
phone on his way to work and ask 
him to come. But probably the 
lines are down, they often are in a 
storm like this, or the doctor was 
away.” 

Quickly the stranger told her 
story of the stranded train and of 
her search for shelter, and then, as 
a smile transformed her rather plain 
face, she said: ‘Perhaps I can help 
with your baby. I’ve had lots of 
experience with babies though it 
was a long time ago, of course.” 

“Oh, if you would,” the young 
mother answered. “I’ve been so 
frightened, here alone with the 
baby. I haven’t slept much for two 
nights and the storm made me so 
nervous.” 

“Of course,” said the kind, 
motherly voice, as she shook the 
snow from her expensive fur coat, 
laid aside her hat and bag, and 
guided by whimpering cries, hur- 
ried into a tiny bedroom to return 





immediately with the drowsy, whin- 
ing child in her arms. Sitting down 
in the old-fashioned rocker, she laid 
the baby’s cheek against her own 
and rocking softly back and forth, 
crooned a low lullaby. 

Then easing the child across her 
lap, she gently probed a finger into 
the tiny mouth, and smiled broadly 
as she called the mother to look. 
“A tooth! Your baby’s first tooth! 
That is what made him fretful. All 
babies go through this difficult 
period, but it is not alarming.” 

The youthful mother raised dark- 
rimmed, thankful eyes to the older 
woman. “Oh, I’m so glad you 
came. I thought he had a fever and 
I imagined all sorts of things like 
scarlet fever and diphtheria. But I 
know you must be hungry and I’m 
going to fix you something to eat.” 

“Indeed, you'll do nothing of the 
sort. You're the one that is going 
to rest. Just as soon as I get thts 
baby back in bed, you’re going to 
be tucked up here on the couch for 
a nice nap while I go into the 
kitchen to cook our suppers.” 

The hostess glanced at the fur 
coat and the expensive bag as she 
said: “Why, you’re not used to 
kitchens like mine. I cook on a 
wood stove. We have no con- 
veniences, you know, not even water 
in the house.” 

“But, my dear, I, too, have known 
inconveniences. I’ve lived in one 
room with my children and pre- 
pared their meals as best I could 
on a gas plate. There was a time 
in my life when this little home, 
with its inconveniences, would have 
been a palace to me.” 

The baby, now sound asleep, was 
put back into his bed, his mother 
tucked under a blanket on the liv- 
ing-room couch, and the strange 
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lady, in the kitchen, was making 
biscuits while the coffee perked and 
the potatoes boiled. 

“T’'yve had such a good time,” she 
announced a bit later as the two 
women sat at the table and ate their 
belated meal. “It isn’t often that I 
get a chance to cook a meal and | 
ust love a kitchen, especially one 
is clean and shining as yours.” 

The girl looked at her guest in 
astonishment. ‘‘Anyone can see you 
ire used to the best. I get so dis- 
ouraged sometimes, trying to get 
along on so little. The house is 
ours, of course, but it is so shabby, 
needs everything—paint and paper- 
ing, running water—-but Jim does 
not make a big salary. He works 
nights, you know. But at any rate, 
we are not in debt.” 

“Be thankful for that, my dear 
shild. Once everything I owned 
was attached by the sheriff to 
satisfy creditors, and I had four 
little children to support. As for 
your home, you have the charm of 
simple things. A roof to keep out 
the snow and rain, four walls to 
keep out the wind, floors to keep off 
the cold. But home is more than 
that. It is the laugh of a baby, the 
song of a mother, the strength of a 
father, warmth of loving hearts, 
light from happy eyes, kindness, 
loyalty, comradeship. Some day, 
your Jim will be able to give you 
all the material things that matter. 
Why, my dear, you are rich, a good 
husband, this little home of your 
own, youth and health and your 
beautiful baby.” 

“Perhaps it’s wrong to long for 
pretty clothes,” the girl said, “but 
when you’ve worn the same things 
for so long—” 

“It’s perfectly natural,” her guest 
broke in. “I know from my own 
experience. The first silk dress I 
ever had was made from an old one 
of my mother’s. It was a bit too 
short in some places and too long 
in others, but a silk dress! And 
how fine I felt when I first wore it!” 

“But look at that clock! My 
train leaves very early. We must 
get some sleep.” 

The girl wanted to know more 


about her guest. There were dozens 
of questions she wanted to ask, 
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MONTHLY 
NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the 


Atonement 


Blessed Lady for granting me my 


oftering 


Mrs. A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


able to find some work 


for her intercession 
Miss M. M., Springfield, Mass.: 
in thanksgiving 
Mrs. M D., Lakewood, Ohio: 
help. My 
some time 
Mrs. J. J., Alexandria, La.: 


I promised if 


her son has obtained 


my request 
thanks for your prayers 
Miss A. T., Syracuse, N. Y.: | 


obtaining other favors, by 





St. Francis Convent, Graymoor 


[his Novena begins on the First Saturday of each month. 
It is also known as the “Novena of Last Resort,” for countless 
numbers, appealing as it were with a last forlorn hope, have had 
their petitions granted through this Novena to Our Lady. 

Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE FOR FAVORS RECEIVED 
THROUGH THE NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 

ATONEMENT 

Mrs. W. M., West Philadelphia, Pa.: | 


favor 


I asked th 
work and that my health and that of my child would improve. I 
happy to say that our health has improved and my husband has been 


I am grateful to Our Lady of the 


for favor received from Our Lady 


sincere 


work 


You 


was granted It 


nelos 
a favor granted by Our Blessed Mother. 1 


your prayers 





am deeply grateful to 


Please 


Our 
accept the enclosed 
it mi 


husband may obtain 


am 
\tonement 
Enclosed please find an offering 
of the Atonement 
thanks to Our Lady 


has 


tor 


and been working for 


will find enclosed offering which 


was granted and many 


ed you will tind an offering tor 


hope vou will aid me i 








grateful thanks for what she had 
received from this unexpected 
visitor, but somehow the words 
would not come. 

All this happened more than 
thirty years ago. The baby, with 
his first tooth, is a full-grown man. 
The mother, now a middle-aged 
woman, likes to recall that winter 


morning when the whistle of the 
train broke the early stillness of the 
white little village. 


The stranger, who had been her 


guest overnight, picked up her bag, 
kissed the mother and the baby in 
her arms, and started away. 
girl followed her to the door and 
timidly said: 
your name!” 


The 
“I don’t even know 


“Madame Schumann-Heink!”’ 
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6 ANDAGE IT!” 
B Sister Elizabeth’s 


voice was tense, 
abrupt. She swayed a 
little as she stepped back, 
rather than 
saw Sister Rosella, with 
the pitifully small roll of 
bandage, bend over the 
table, where strapped to 
the bare boards, Mary 
Tan Sung lay shrieking 
and Sister 
Elizabeth groped her way 
to the 
dizzy and faint, against 
the frame. But no 
must not give way! What 
was it Reverend Mother had always 
‘Missionary 
cially, must always be... manly 
nuns!” Aye! but the deed she had 
done this day had taken more than 
manly courage! 

Early this morning she and 
Sister Rosella, treking the long 
trail back from the far-flung out- 
missions, were within a few hours’ 
journey from the Compound, when 
word came to them that three days 
ago Linkiang had been bombed. 
And the rest of the journey had 
been a walking nightmare through 
strewn wreckage, broken bodies and 
scattered debris. Little Mary Tan 
Sung they had found lying on the 
roadside amid a heap of household 
chattels abandoned by the refugees 
in their terror. For the little girl 
with her injured foot was a useless 
drag upon them in their headlong 
flight. The two Sisters, weary 
though they were, and sick at heart, 
had managed between them to 
carry her. 

But if the journey had been a 
nightmare, what followed was stark 


and _ sensed 


writhing. 





door and leaned, The 


she 


said? Sisters espe- 


Missionary 


hood members, 


toe—then the fourth—the 
trapped surgeon’s head 
strained forward—his 
keen glinting ap- 
proval—and then... and 
then—the child’s ago- 
nized shrieks rent her 
heart—her bones were as 
water... No! No! Don't 
faint! Manly Nuns! 
Manly Nuns don’t faint! 

“Sister, Doctor 
says the refuge may still 


eyes 


Jim 








Holy 
little ¥v 


sustained by the 
to the 


Sisters, 
tenderly minister 


of the war in China. 


The Mission 
the 
young 


in a 


horror. Compound 
dispensary a 

surgeon 
welter of 


devastated - 
chaos — the 
half 


lying 
crushed brick 
and mortar. 


airections— 


His quick, whispered 


“No—no—I wait! 
. Child’s foot... gangrene... 
amputate!”” Their frantic efforts 
to dig him out—his terse, sibillant 
refusal—"‘No__ use both arms 
twisted! Sister Elizabeth— 
You know you've 
watched so many... hurry!” 

The sick horror of finding no 
antiseptics—the sterilizer broken, 
useless—worst of all... no anaes- 
thetics! The doctor’s weak whisper, 
“Boil the knives ... and go ahead!” 
The upwelling surge of her heart 
to God as the child’s terrified shriek 
smote her ear—then the cool calm 
that enveloped her—barring some- 
how the thronging emotions—mak- 
ing her but an impersonal will, 
which not even those maddening 
shrieks could move—the quick sure 
motions of two white hands, (were 
they really hers?)—as the bright 
steel cut swiftly, deftly—the second 


can 


amputate! 


be intact!”’ Sister Rosella 
“He man- 
aged to get all the orphans 
down there, and was 
trapped here himself try- 
ing to save some dispensary equip- 
ment. Help me carry Mary over, 
and get the older boys to come and 
dig out Doctor Jim!” 

Like a douche of cold water the 
brisk words brought her to, and as 
they quickly, yet gently, bore poor 
l:'ttle Mary across the compound, 
the full import of the situation burst 
upon her. Again that wordless 
upwelling of heart to her Heavenly 
Father for succour—not for them- 
selves—but for Doctor Jim—for 
their orphans now huddled down in 
the shelter aye, and for the 
scores of babes newly orphan-d by 
this raid, for whom they must now 
find food and shelter and raiment. 
A swift pang at the thought ot her 
distant homeland —and its pros- 
perous, peaceful security. 

“Dear God,” she whispered in 
the depths of .her heart, “if they 
only knew, they would help us! 
They are great-hearted, they would 
not let the little ones suffer. Dear 
God, let them see our great need! 
If they but knew!” 

Ah, how quickly indeed would 
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RS. MULHEARN bobbed 
M her head until the six red 

cherries on her hat rattled 
noisily. ‘Dusty, eh! Calling a lad 
Dusty, as if the Litany wasn’t 
spilling over with Saints’ names 
like Peter, Paul and Anthony, or 
even the great St. Patrick himself— 
besides a thousand more that no- 
body can pronounce, excepting the 
priest himself —and this South- 
western country already plagued 
with dust bowls, dust storms, and 
dusty roads!” 

Father Carney smiled. “It’s 
Steve’s own doings. Dusty’s his 
son, and the lad’s never been bap- 
tized, you know.” 

The priest’s eyes wandered past 
the cherries on Mrs. Mulhearn’s hat 
to the red brick schoolhouse at the 
end of the long road, then back to 
the wide unpaved street of the little 
cow-town where some _ distance 
down the road business houses 


huddled in discouraged groups and 


further on residences, spaced at 
broad intervals like the occasional 
raisins in bakery buns, dotted the 
rolling, flower-decked prairie. 

“The boy’s ten years old.” Mrs. 
Mulhearn tossed her head. “It’s a 
neglect that shouts to the angels to 
rain down tar and brimstone on 
Mabel’s hard heart.” 

The smile slipped from the 
priest’s tanned face leaving it lined 
with deep marks of kindness and 
understanding. “Don’t blame 
Mabel.” Strong fingers tapped the 
leather-covered breviary. “Steve 
Wilson is the gentleman at fault. 
Steve knew better. Mabel didn’t.” 

“Fuss and feathers!” The red 
cherries clicked warningly. “I'll 
soon be after calling you a heretic 
yourself, Father, you’re that lenient 


Dusty | 


By S. M. JOHNSTON 


with outsiders— excusing Mabel 
Wilson for not having married 
Steve properly by the Church.” 

“S-s-sh.” Father Carney placed 
a warning finger to his lips as a boy, 
school books in hand, leaped 
around the clump of lacey green 
mesquite trees marking the bound- 
ary of St. Mary’s Mission. 

“It’s himself — Dusty — going 
home from school, and merry as a 
mocking bird!” Mrs. Mulhearn 
whispered. “Poor lamb! And not 
an idea in his head that he’s far 
from the fold of his fathers. Poor 
laddy!” 

Father Carney’s dark eyes 
dropped to the heavy black print 
of the open breviary. ‘And it’s not 
likely that he’ll ever know—having 
the parents that he has.” 

“Just one word of encouragement 
and I'd be after telling him!” Mrs. 
Mulhearn’s faded eyes lit. 

“No! No!” the priest, better 
than anybody else knew the good 
lady’s propensity for sticking a 
finger into other people’s pies. “Let 
Providence alone, Mrs. Mulhearn, 
but—” Father Carney’s lips twisted 
in a whimsical smile, ‘It’s always 
safe to pray.” 

Spring passed into summer and 
summer into autumn and, regularly, 
each Sunday morning, Mrs. Mul- 
hearn met Steve Wilson on his way 
to early Mass. Later, the good 
woman watched Mrs. Wilson and 
her son, Dusty, set out for the 
eleven o'clock service in the white 
frame non-Catholic meeting house 
around the corner. 

“Poor little lamb!” Mrs. Mul- 
hearn sniffed. “I’m thinking it’s 
about time Divine Providence is 
getting a little outside help on this 


offending Father Carney, the lady 
stifled the impulse to go out and 
seize the boy and drag him off to 
his father’s church. Instead, she 
remembered that Father had said 
that “prayer could do no harm” and 
so she turned to her beads. 

It was these prayers Mrs. Mul- 
hearn always maintained that were 
responsible for the unseasonable 
hail which hit the little cow-town 
on the following day. 

Caught in the yard unawares, 
Father Carney sought refuge from 
the tempest by turning quickly into 
the church. Hardly was he in when 
down came the icy pellets like 
bullets. Pausing, the priest was 
about to bolt the door against the 
rattling onslaught when suddenly 
the knob turned in his hands and 
the white portals flew open. 

“Boy! I made it!” A little form 
bounded into the vestibule. 

Father Carney recognized Dusty, 
school books still in hand, but with 
cap gone and hair wet and dis- 
heveled. 

Bang! Crash! The hail, like 
some aerial fighter, left-hooked 
at the quivering structure. 

“You're lucky,” the priest cupped 
his hands to make the words heard 
above the storm. 

“I—I didn’t know you _ were 
here!” For the first time Dusty, 
still quite breathless, became cogni- 
zant of the other’s presence. 

Father Carney grinned. ‘Had to 
go some place. The wind caught 
me too. A body’d be battered to 
pieces in this hailstorm.” 

Dusty came a step nearer. ‘‘I’m— 
I’m glad you don’t mind me coming 
into your temple.” 


“Fuss and feathers!” Involunta- 


particular problem!” But fearful of rily Father Carney resorted to one 
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“Mom, I believe I'll go with Dad in the morning to his church...” 


of Mrs. Mulhearn’s favorite ex- 
pressions. “Anybody can come into 
the Catholic church.” 

“Folks say they can’t — unless 
they’re Catholics.” Dusty spoke 
diffidently, “I thought maybe—” 

But what the boy thought was 
never known for at that instant a 
ball of hail ripped the wire netting 
outside St. Mary’s single colored 
glass window, literally knocking to 
splinters the picture of the Madonna 
with its halo and soft blue mantle. 

“Boy!” Dusty his 
breath sharply. 


sucked in 


In the greenish-yellow light of 
the storm, Father Carney’s features 
appeared leaner, more drawn. That 
window would have to be replaced 
—none knew better than he—and 
the Catholics of Pyote-town were 
not wealthy, or even numerous. 


The lad’s quick glance rested on 


his companion’s countenance. “I’m 
sorry.” He was boyishly eager to 
be kind. “It’s pretty hard losing an 
idol like that.” 

“Great guns!” Father Carney’s 
hand sought the boy's arm. “You— 
Steve Wilson’s son—do not believe 
in idols, do you?” 

“No, Sir!” Dusty gulped. “I 


don’t, but Catholics 
said so. 


do. Mother 
And she said that, ‘Big as 
the western country is, it’s not big 
enough for Christianity and idols 
too.’ ” 

“Humph. She did.” 

The boy's voice was apologetic. 
“But even if Mother and I do not 
believe in them, I guess anybody’d 
feel bad losing such a dandy. It’s 
worse’n losing a nice airplane model 
or your best shooting marble or 
something.” 

“Humph. If Mrs. Mulhearn could 
hear your remarks on the saints!” 
Despite the storm and the destruc- 
tion just wrought within the church, 
Father Carney was grinning again. 

The boy looked up. “Saints? 
What's the difference between 
saints and idols? They look the 
same to me.” 

The friendly grip on the lad’s 
shoulder tightened. ‘‘There’s all 
the difference that there is between 
good and bad, lad. The statues 
and pictures you see in this church 
are the images of the friends of 
God who are now with Him in 
Heaven. It’s like having pictures 
of your relatives and _ friends 
around, you know. Idols are quite 
different. People actually worship 


them, thinking they possess divine 
power.” 

“But you pray to saints. Mother 
said so.” Dusty was doubtful. 

Father Carney’s smile brightened. 
“And why not? I'd sooner ask a 
heavenly friend to get a favor for 
me than an earthly one.” 

“IT hadn’t thought of 
Dusty’s eyes lit. 


that.” 


The priest’s own glance sought 
the tabernacle and the boy’s fol- 
lowed. There, it rested for a mo- 
ment on the little silken covered 
door, then wandered to the friendly 
red lamp and the statues on each 
side of the altar—the statues of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph—and 
then came back to the tabernacle. 

“It’s funny.” The boy 
hesitatingly. “This church 
seem empty. It’s like 
was here.” 

“We're here,” Father's voi 
soft. 

“That’s not it,” Dusty tossed his 
sleek young head. 
was someone else.” 

“Yes,” Father Carney’s tone 
almost a whisper. 

For a time neither the priest nor 
the boy spoke again. Outside the 


spoke 
Joesn’t 
someone 


se was 


“It’s like there 


was 
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hail was slackening and the rain 
perceptibly blowing over. 

Dusty was the first to break the 
silence. “I guess I can make it 
home now.” He smiled. “Mom’ll 
be worried. Thanks for letting me 
stay.” 

“Goodbye, lad,” Father Carney’s 
eyes were running over with 
shadows as he watched Steve Wil- 
son’s son turn from the house of 
the faith of his fathers. 

At the door the boy hesitated. 
“Goodbye,” he repeated, adding, 
“It’s been nice being here. The 
Catholic church is different from 
what they’ve always told me. 
Maybe if other folks knew more 
about it, they’d think it was differ- 
ent too.” 





That was the beginning of the 
end for Dusty. Back again and 
again he came to visit St. Mary’s 
Church. ‘Boy! It’s pretty!” He 
told his wondering companions. 

Then one Saturday night he care- 
fully explained to his mother. 
“Mom, I believe I’ll go with Dad in 
the morning to his church. It’ll be 
fun getting up early. Besides—” 
he hesitated—‘‘it’s a pretty church, 
Mom. It’s different. It’s just like 
somebody was in it. You won't 
mind if I go, will you?” 





Mabel paused in her work of 
clearing off the supper dishes. She 
was a well-built, strong woman, but 
suddenly she found herself trem- 
bling. A blind, unreasoning fury en- 
gulfed her, but because she loved 
Dusty more than anything else in 
the world besides Steve, she found 
herself replying: 

“No, Son. I don’t care. If it’ll 
make you happy, go along.” Then 
she added bitterly, “I'll still love 
you even though you turn idol-wor- 
shipper.” 

Some weeks after that, Dusty 
was baptized. He himself had gone 
to Father Carney and asked for the 
favor. 

“But your mother?” the priest 
had queried. 

The light in Dusty’s eyes was 
beautiful. ‘Mother said if it would 
make me happy it was all right 


with her. But she'll never be a 
Catholic. She said so.” 

“No,” replied Father Carney. 
“I’m sure she will not. But what 
about your father?” 

“He’s a Catholic,” 
“He’s so glad about it that maybe 
he'll even go to Communion along 
with me when I receive for the 
first time.” 


smiled Dusty. 


“Fine!” The priest’s lips formed 
in a rare smile as he thought back 
over the many years Steve Wilson 
had stayed away from the Holy 
Table. 

Both Steve and Father, however, 
had 1 





inderestimated Mabel’s power 
of resistance. ‘‘No,” she replied 
shortly to her husband’s entreaty to 
have their marriage blessed. “I’ve 
been married once, and even if it 
wasn't by the priest, it’s enough.” 

And so the great day of Dusty’s 
First Communion came but Steve 
was not beside his son at the altar 
rail. Instead, he knelt, head buried 
between his hands, in the back pew 
as usual, but this time he was not 
alone for Mabel was beside him. 
At Dusty’s insistence she had come 
for the first time in her life into a 
Catholic church to witness her son’s 
reception of the Holy Sacrament. 
In contrast to the kneeling, humili- 
ated Steve, she sat erect, head high, 
eyes bright with curiosity and inter- 
est, clearly more than a little 
pleased that her son should be the 
center of so much attention. 

The day following the great 
event, Dusty, passing by St. Mary’s 
on his return from school, paused 
beneath the rectory mesquite trees 
to give the priest a cheery greeting. 

“Boy! Father, I’m glad I’m a 
Catholic!” His eyes glowed. 
“Somehow—it makes everything 
different!” 

Father Carney smiled. ‘First 
Communion has done that for many 
a great man whose name is written 
in history, lad.” 

“Mine certainly changed things 
for me.” Dusty was emphatic. 
“Just one thing was missing.” A 
shadow flitted across the boy’s 
mobile features. 


“And that was?” The priest 
paused. 

“That Daddy could not receive 
with me. It’s his old stomach 
trouble. He can’t fast.” Dusty’s 
eyes were unsuspecting. 

“Oh—” Father Carney’s long 
fingers tapped the leather cover of 
his breviary. 
3ut he'll go with me another 
time,” added Dusty, the smile re- 
turning to his eyes. ‘‘He promised 
he would,” 

“God grant that he may!” whis 
pered the priest as Dusty went 
whistling merrily on his way, but 
there was little or no hope in the 
good Father’s heart for he knew 
Mabel and he knew Steve. 

But he didn’t know Dusty. Fre- 
quently the boy catechized his 
mother, repeating lessons he had 
learned during his preparation for 
Communion and at Sunday School. 

“All churches are good!” Mabel 
replied defensively one day. “I go 
to my church. That’s enough. It 
used to be good enough for you 
too, Son.” 

“But it’s not any more, Mom.” 
Dusty was very much in earnest. 
“Christ said, ‘On this rock I will 
build My church’—just one church, 
you see; so all the others must be 
wrong. Father Carney said so.” 

Mabel was taken by surprise. 
“Father doesn’t know everything.” 

Dusty’s level brows knit. “I 
guess not, but, Boy! he knows a lot 
about churches. He can tell you 
the names of the founders of every 
one of them. And only one—the 
Catholic Church—has Jesus Christ 
as its head.” 

“Christ founded them. all,’“Yre- 
peated Mabel. “At least, I alway 
supposed He founded mine.” 

Dusty laughed. “I'll bring Father 
over and he’ll tell you who did.” 

A flush splashed the woman's 
smooth cheeks. ‘Never mind, Son. 
We will let it go at that.” 

That ended the discussion for the 
time, but once in a while the lad 
would persuade his mother to ac- 
company him to church for some 
occasion or other. 
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The poor little lamb can’t guess 
it a job he’s got on his hands,” 
marked Mrs. Mulhearn to Father 
ney one day. “Him a-leading 
fallen-away Catholic father and a 
tter-hard non-Catholic mother 
ith him to Mass. But it'll do no 
od. Steve Wilson hasn’t the 
kbone of a soap-sud and Mabel 
yn't change. She's bitter-hard I 
tell you. Sure, Providence is 
ing to need a bit of help 
n this case, I’m a-thinking.” 








“It'll never seem just right until we 
get there together.” 


Steve’s head dropped over the 
wing of the tiny plane he held in his 
hand and his face grew very white. 
“Shucks, Dad!” Dusty laid down 
his tools and came nearer his father. 
“Don't feel so bad about it. You 

an’t help it. When you're better, 
we'll go together 





ome day.” The 
young voice trickled off on an 
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“Haven't I been a good wife?” 


Amazed, Mabe! stared at the man 


across from her. He had always 
been so docile—so easy-going. 
Steve felt his heart bursting. 
“Yes,” he nodded, and then con- 
“but no matter! 
ye better to lose you now 
than to lose God forever.” His 
voice was tired and sad. 
Mabel sprang to her feet, the 
work basket topplng from 


tinued resolutely, 


It would | 


her lap. “Steve!” She came 





‘Let Providence alone!” 
‘ather Carney shook his 
id. ‘Neither you nor I 
in hurry God.” 
Hurry Him!” sniffed the 
idy, tossing her head until 
cherries leaped _nerv- 
usly. “It’s ten months now 
ince the lad’s First Com- 


more wistful and sad every Beat with one thought—Thy Will Be Done! 


Sunday with Steve Wilson 
ieceiving his own son and 





Dea r Lord 


Let not my lips a word to say 
Unless it be of Thee today, 

Nor yet my ears a word to hear, 
Unless to Thee it draws me near, 
And if my eyes should fail to see 


: s The gifts Thou hath bestowed on me, 
munion, and him getting Yer, let 


my heart which Thou hast won, 


—George M. Perron. 


to him, putting her arms 
about his neck. ‘I’m a stub- 
born woman, but—’” she 
kissed him tenderly — “you 
hould have told me these 
things long before we were 
married. It would have 
saved us both so much suf- 
fering.”” Gently her fingers 
patted the hair on his pre- 
maturely greying temples. 
On the morning that Steve 
Wilson knelt beside his son, 








promising to go with the boy 

very next week to the Holy 

Table. It’s a shame, I say.” 
Father’s reply was a non-com- 

mittal tapping of his office book. 
Meanwhile, Dusty pursued his 

isual happy way. He was whist- 

ling as he worked one afternoon on 

in airplane model for a local con- 

test when Steve turned in through 

the gate to his home. 








‘Hi, Son!” 

Dusty looked up, his bright eyes 
‘lowing as they rested on his dad’s 
tall form. ‘I’m making a prize 
winner, Dad.” 

“Need a helping hand?” Steve 
laughed. ‘‘Maybe to wax the cord 
or hold things tight while you tie 
them ?” 

“Boy! That’ll be tops!” Dusty 
liited grateful eyes to his father. 

[hat evening as they worked, the 
boy paused. “‘I’ll be going to Com- 
munion again on Sunday, Dad. Will 
you be coming along?” 

The smile fled from Steve's lips. 
Maybe—if my old stomach trouble 
will let me.” 

“Boy!’” Dusty’s tone was heavy. 


indefinite note. 
eve Wilson lifted his head. 
“Yes, Son.” 

That night the man .ate little 
supper, and long after Dusty had 
gone to bed Steve sat reading his 
paper. Mabel, from her place in the 
easy chair, finally laid down her 
needle and regarded her husband. 

“He's too thin,’ she thought, an 
anxious line forming between her 
eyes. “Too thin and too young to 
have his hair turning frosty along 
his temples. He’s worried about 
something.”’ 

Suddenly Steve put down his 
paper and looked squarely across 
at his wife: “I’ve fooled Dusty for 
the last time,” he said bitterly. “I’ve 
lied to him about having stomach 
trouble and staying away from the 
Sacraments until I’m sick of it. I 
can’t keep it up any longer, Mabel.” 
His voice was hoarse with pain. 
“And so you'll have to make your 
choice: either give me up, or have 
our marriage blessed by my church 
so that I can return to my religious 


duties.” 


Dusty, for their first Com- 

munion together, Mrs. Mul- 
hearn lumbered into the sacristy 
after Mass. 


“It's me that has always said it’s 
Providence that knows its own busi- 
ness,” she chortled to Father Carney 
who was unvesting. “Did you see 
Mabel Wilson on the back bench, 
smiling at the pair of them at the 
altar rail? She’ll be the next one up 
there herself or I miss my guess.” 
Mrs. Mulhearn gave her head a toss 
that sent the cherries coyly to danc- 
ing. ‘And it’s me that did a good 
turn to Providence the time I prayed 
for the angels to rain down tar and 
brimstone on that woman’s hard 
heart. Maybe if I hadn’t prayed 
there wouldn’t have been a hail 
storm—it was the angels them- 
selves that mixed up my orders a 
wee trifle—things mightn’t be as 
they are today. Maybe- 


“Fuss and feathers!” Father 
Carney’s lean face was wreathed in 
smiles. “Maybe you think the 
angels don’t know the difference be- 
tween hailstones and brimstone, but 
I’ve got a better opinion of Provi- 
dence.” 
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happened before or after 


muses on 
might have 
the particular character comes into the 
picture. He points out particular vir- 
tues that are exemplified by some of 


the heroines and saints—emphasizing 


especially their absolute trust in the 
Almighty God He 
with regret such 
Lot's 


jected 


plans of lingers 


over characters as 
wife and Queen 


God's 


Je zebel, who re- 


plan to their own de- 


I 
struction 

reverence he confines his 

of the Blessed Virgin Mary to 

rt chapter entitled “Bethlehem,” 

and we can this 


if incomplete, devotion for her. 


detect in chapter 
a true, 
Because he is not a 


Church 


member of the 


and is thus not familiar with 


Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N 


consistently us 
Author 


that caret 


s 1 trom the 
Versi 


iders wall 


feel 
find his latest book pr 


I 


and it ICtive 1) ) 


EARLIEST 
Rev. Joseph 


CHRISTIAN LIT 
Maria 
dt Patrick 


took 


Renewed interest Liturgy ot 
the part of so many e faithful has 
made 


possible the publication of many 


excellent studies on the formation ar 


developme: Christian worship. The 
central feature of the worsh is, and 
always has been, the Holy 


e Mass 


ies used by 


Sacrifice of 


between the ceremo1 


Our Lord at the Last Sup 


per and the external appearances ot 


the Mass as it 1s now celebrated, ther¢ 


are many accidental differences 


essentials of the Sacrifice remain 


the same Its outward forms 


have undergone change 


“The 


conhines 


Farliest Christian Liturgy’ 


itself to a study of corporate 
worship as depicted for us in the New 


Masses cele 


atoning death 


Testament The earliest 
brated after Our Lord's 
were ritualistically simple, judging from 
Acts 


Epistles, 


the glimpses we are given in the 
of the Apostles and in the 
that of Paul to the 


Father Nielen has very 


especially Saint 


Te bre ws 
carefully arranged all 


passages Cé yn- 


nected with liturgical worship as to 


give us a more comprehensive idea of 
the Mass participated in by the very 
first Taking into considera 
evidence of the New 
Apostles 


practised a uniformity of external wor- 


converts 


tion only the 


Testament, he shows how the 


ship, which very soon became subject 


to change and modification as the in- 


fant Church began to thrive 


This book is 


direct for 


} 


remarkably clear and 


one intended primarily for 


students of Liturgy Its merit alone 


should bring it also to the attention of 
all the faithful interested in the history 


ot the Mass D. D 
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SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS. 


THE 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD. 


Books We Recommend 


Any of the Books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. 
prove ideal and very acceptable Gifts to Friends. 


POPE INNOCENT III. By Joseph 


“Luther and 
Protestant Re- 

Britain,” “St 
Royal His- 


is medie- 


Clayton. (Author of 
His Work,” “The 
formation in Great 
Anselm,” etc. Fellow 


torical Society.) Here 


val Europe’s greatest statesman 
as seen by this distinguished Brit- 
sh historian. It's a vivid study 


steeped in scholarship and truth 


For adult readers . $2.25 


Four- 
teen Epochal Documents by Pope 
XIII 
annotated 
Ph.D 


cyclhicals 


Selected, arranged and 


by Husslein 


In 


assembled here, 


Joseph 


Re the fourteen en- 
some ot 


for 
can be found the adequate 


which have been inaccessable 


vears 
expression of practically every 
phase of Pope Leo's social thought 
constitute a 


and teaching They 


basic library of social literature 
which is indispensable for a com- 
the 
Church's attitude on every phase 


$2.50 


plete understanding of 


of man’s life in society.. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
his time-honored Christian mas 
in modern 
Al 


tf the press, 


terpiece done, at last, 


English. for modern readers! 
though just recently 
thas translation has already created 
something of a sensation... .$1.25 
By 


Meer. Fulton J. Sheen 


THE DUST OF HER SANDALS. 


By Mother St. Paul oa0 5 ee 


IS DEAR PERSUASION. 


Katherine 


By 
Burton. This is an in 
teresting and sympathetic story of 


the Life of Mother Seton...$2.50 


WHITHER EUROPE? 


Lunn 


By 


Arnold 


THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM. 
By The 


Transcript reviewer describes this 


Douglas Jerrold 3oston 


book as “a calm plea for a return 
to Christian civilization” and com- 
mends it to the careful considera 
tion olf every 


thinking man re- 


gardless of creed $2.50 
HEART TO HEART—A Cardinal 
Newman Prayerbook. By Rev. D 
M. O'Connell, S. J $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
RACE. By 
Large, 720 pages 


} 
gold 


IRISH 
s MacManus 


lustrated, 


Seuma 
il fine 
ling Read it 


the 


stamped = bir 


and = discover all romance, 
that 
distinguish the Green Isle’s extra 


. $3.00 


tragedy, poetry and pathos 


wrdinary story 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SER- 
MONS. By Daniel M 
O'Connell, S. J $2.00 


Father 


COMMUNISM AND MAN. 


1. Sheed 


By F 
$2.00 


STEPPING STONES TO SANC- 
TITY. By Marie 


Levy 


. $1.00 


Rosalie 


MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. By 
Dr $1.50 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES. 
I-dited Fathers 
Stephen Lamping, O. F. M 
} 


Sam Atkinson 


and 
This 
the 


to 


by Severin 
F cs : 
00k is) a compilation of 
f the trek 
a number of converts 


$2.50 


spiritual 


GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN. By 
Rev. Leo Ward . $2.50 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


They will also 


THE FOUR WINNERS by 


Rockne—a 


Knute 


great coach and a 


great American lives again in 
this, his only novel of campus and 
The thrilling story of 


the Four Horsemen team at Notre 


gridiron 


Dame woven into a superb book 
that will be appreciated by boys 
of all ages... 

SONGS FOR SINNERS. 


tional 


Devo- 


poems including the sta- 
tions of the cross in verse by Rev. 


Hugh F. Blunt. . $1.00 


SONGS OF CREELABEG. Poems 
of Irish life and character by the 
Rev. P. J. Car- 


fC 


well-known 
ant. 3..¢ 


poet, 


THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSE. 
HOLD. A moving novel of family 
life by the famous French author, 


Rene Bazin . $1.00 
THE DOCTOR’S WOOING. By 
Charles Phillips 


ot a 


A stirring novel 
doctor and a 


$1.00 


Wisconsin 


young Polish heroine. 


PATCH. By 
S 2. A 
Irish lad 


Patrick J 


story of a 


Carroll, 
lovable 
$1.50 


THE MAN WHO 
WITH GOD. 


og a @ 


GOT EVEN 
By M. Raymond, 
A book as strange 
It's 
violent- 
and 


and its title 


the 


tempered 


fascinating as 
biography of a 
Kentuckian 


cowboy 


ane 
time Texas 
ot all 
We 
title have something that will 

von be the talk of the town and 
“What Catho- 
$2.00 


who became, 
monk! 
venture the guess that in this 


things, a Trappist 


we 


n America’s list, 
lics Are Re 


iding 




















Make Provision for 
Yourself, While Still 
Alive, for the Gregorian 
Masses to be Said for 
You After Your Death 


We have made arrange- 
ments whereby those desiring 
to have a set of Gregorian 
Masses said after their death 
can make provision for them 
while still living. 

A certificate is issued on 
receipt of the stipend for the 
Masses ($30.00) and is sent 
to you in a frame. At the 
time of your death a relative 
or a friend sends the certifi- 
cate back to Graymoor and 
immediately upon its receipt 
the Masses are arranged for. 

For further information 
address: 


Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 




















The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
hold a Novena each week in 


honor of the Holy Ghost. 
Send your Petitions to 
REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 


Seminary of the Holy Ghost 
Brookland, D. C. 








% = UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


Reguiesrant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Cornelin 


Mary ¢ 


William Scott, 
. Mrs. Katherine 


John L. Sullivan, Lawrence 


John Cronin, John EE. Gilligan, Mrs 
Marie Shine, Daniel Looney, Helen 
Abell Baughman 





Build a Home in 


Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situ- 
ated only fifty miles from 
New York City, on the Albany 
Post Road, a short distance 
North of Peekskill, which has 
recently become a City. 


Residential plots for sale 
on which to build either an 
all-year home or a Summer 
cottage. Among the many 
facilities are a tennis court 
and swimming pool, available 
to residents only. 


For information communi- 
cate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction long after you are 


dead. 


Here’s how you can do it; insert 


this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 


of » 




















GRAYMOOR 
TABERNACLE GUILD 


Specialty: 
Gothic Mass Vestments 
and Copes 


Prices from $45.00 Up 


Address: 
THE SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








KReligimi Articles 


Bridal Prayer Books: 












PA 
NfWD 


<n PAAH 


} 


. $5.00 


$2.50 and $4.50 


No. 780 Marriage Sacrament, Imitation leather bound 

No. 781 Marriage Sacrament, Calfskin leather 

} No. 782 Marriage Sacrament, Mother of ] 
| No. 783 Marriage Sacrament, Mother of 

No. 382 Catholic’s Pock Mother of Pearl binding 
No. 280 Following of C 
Holy Bible, Large cloth covered edition, clear type 
Marriage Blessing Plaques 
‘ 12” Standing Crucifix with metal inlay, gold corpus 
12”. Maple Crucifix .. 

Special Crystal Rosary with gold filled everbrite crucifix. Scaj ular medal connections 
| Special Domestic Pearl Rosary, gold filled, with 5” Walnut Crucifix, in attractive gift box. 
No. 4908 Sterling Silver Rosary with blue enameled Scapular conne tion 
. No. 5617 Special cut glass beads with all Sterling Silver Crucifix and Scapular medal con. $7.00 
. Special Pearl Rosaries 

Address orders with remittance t 
t 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
- Religious Goods Dept. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 







































































ENROLL YOUR LOVED ONES FOR 


Perpetual Remembrance 


in the 


| Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remembrance of the dear 
blessed dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By enrolling your 
relatives and friends who have departed this life, you fulfill a duty 
of love and charity and bring down on yourself a shower of spiritual 
graces. Among the Perpetual Spiritual Benefits of the Purgatorial 
Chapter, besides sharing in more than Three Thousand Masses 
offered each year by Missionary Fathers, deceased members are also 
remembered in the Solemn High Masses on Memorial Day and All 
Souls’ Day, daily Mass during November and daily remembrance by 
the Friars at Graymoor at the De Profundis. 


The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the Purga- 
torial Chapter and participate in the Spiritual Benefits during life 
and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an individual 


or $25.00 for the entire family and may be paid in installments. 


Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 
Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 































